New Year Honours 
THE Two MACS 


Political Crisis 


LEARN that the two MacDonalds are to stand as one can- 

didate, either National Communist or Independent Labour 
Tory. In the event of every constituency refusing to have them, 
A SPECIAL CONSTITUENCY WILL BE CREATED FOR 
THEM, AND THEY WILL BE RETURNED UNOPPOSED, 
SAVE BY THE REST OF THE COUNTRY. 


Since it is of the highest importance that they should be 
elected, it is obviously a national and patriotic duty to abstain from 
opposition. Singing fol de rol, fol de rol laddy, with my fol de rol, 


fol de rol dee. 
Beacheomber—Daily Express. 
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GREAT MISTAKE 


H*s British foreign policy to be dictated by a junta of 

howling Socialists spurred on by the League of 
Nations Union? The Government has entirely miscal- 
culated the strength of public opinion in thus suddenly 
altering course. IT HAS RUN AWAY FROM A MERE 
BOGY, the creature manipulated by the League of Nations 


Union and its wirepullers. 


HEY have poured upon Ministers and hesitant members 
a flood of letters denouncing the peace proposals and 


have intimidated our none-too-bold politicians. 


Te genuine attitude of the country is demonstrated by 


the immense number of letters protesting against sanc- 
tions which are reaching “The Daily Mail’ without any 
wirepulling by a huge propagandist organisation. 


THE Government itself ought to have resigned instead 

of making Sir Samuel Hoare its scapegoat. If the Cabinet 
imagine that they can go on indefinitely in this style, after 
such an exhibition of weakness and instability in a most 


critical affair, they make a great mistake. 


HE country will come more and more to distrust them. 


No Administration in modern times has given such a shock 
to its own prestige ; and the gravest fact of all is that it has 


adopted a line of policy, which leads and can only lead to 


War. 
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Oily New Year 


If only we could throw off old troubles with old 
years! Instead, we are going to get the Oil 
Sanctions racket all over again. 

Ardent Mr. Eden will give us just three weeks’ 


THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


stand as a Liberal when, so far as I can remember, 


I was a National Socialist. 
Ma puir father’s deeficulty is that he has been 


asked to stand as candidate for a university con- 


rest, and then he’s off to Geneva once more. The 1929. 


Political Correspondent 
says that before he goes 
he is likely to press the 
Cabinet to agree to Oil 
Sanctions. 

Some folks want to put 
the oil ban on against 
Italy so as to “* finish 
her off quickly and 
humanely.”’ Perhaps 
Italy’s answer to that 
would be quick enough, 
and not at all humane. 

Daily Express. 


* 


Lady Houston has sent the following 
telegram to Dr. Mavor: ‘‘ Hearing that the 
reason Dr. Mavor decided to stand down 
after putting up for the Scottish Univer- 
sities was because Mr. Walter Elliot, 
Minister for Agriculture, is a friend of Dr. 
Mavor, and told Dr. Mavor that if he stands 
Mr. Baldwin has said that it will ruin Mr. 
Elliot’s career, Lady Houston wishes to ask 
Dr. Mavor this question: ‘ Is the career of 
one individual Minister of the Government 
in his opinion of more importance than the 
welfare of thousands and thousands of 


stituency which he tried to abolish on principle in 


** But whaur do our 
consciences stand ? 


Yours faithfully, 
** Murdoch.” 


P.S.—This is in the 
streectest confidence, 


* * * 


Dear ‘‘ Murdoch,”’ 

I have no patience with 
a_ politician who talks 
about his conscience. If 
that is going to worry 


** 

School for Politicians Lady Vouston, 

The first letter received 

by Uncle Nat’s Corre- 


ruined Scottish farmers? ’ 
‘The Saturday Review,’ 
18, York Buildings, Adelphi, London.” 


you my advice is get out 
of the racket while you 
are still young. 

And as for your 
* ‘deeficulties ’’ they seem 


Answer paid, 


spondence School for 
Politicians was from a young Scotsman signing 
himself ‘* Murdoch.” 


* * 


Dear Uncle Nat, 

My father and myself are faced with the same 
deeficulties. 

We both want to govern the country, but the 
country does not seem to require our help. I may 
add that we both held Cabinet rank in the last 
Government and drew £5,000 a year each. 

We are now seeking re-election to vacant seats 
after defeat at the General Election. 

My own deeficulty is that I have been asked to 


merely trivial. 

You say you have been asked to stand as a 
Liberal when, to the best of your knowledge, you 
were a National Socialist. My dear ‘‘ Murdoch,”’ 
if they want you to be a Liberal, be a Liberal. 
If they want you to be a Conservative, be a Con- 
servative. They are only labels, and once you 
are in the Cabinet you can be what you like. 

And whatever you are you will still get £5,000 
a year. 


As for your father I think he is just being silly. 
If he failed to abolish the constituency why not take 
advantage of its continued existence? Especially 
if it enables him to keep his job which brings in 
another £5,000 a year. 
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Ten thousand pounds a year in one family is 
not to be sneezed at in these hard times, 
** Murdoch.”’ 

Of course, this is in strict confidence. 
will guess who you are from your letter, 

Yours, etc., 


Nathaniel Gubbins, in The Sunday Express. 


Nobody 


* * 
* 


League Futilities 

In a letter to the Press to-day Viscount Cecil, 
the prime repository of collective enthusiasm, gives 
us his idea of how the Italian-Abyssinian war 
ought to be ended. Listen to what he says: 
““ Next as to negotiation. I gather that the idea 
is that negotiations shall go on through diplomatic 
channels. I cannot help hoping that does not 
mean that certain Powers on behalf of the League, 
or even the League itself, are to go on making 
suggestions of territorial arrangements designed to 
meet the wishes of Italy and to be not too 
unacceptable to Abyssinia.”’ 


Now what can that mean except that in the view 
and hope of Lord Cecil, and of all the bloodthirsty 
sanction-mongers whose oriflamme he is, there 
shall be no peace between Italy and Ethiopia— 
none at least to which the League lends its approval 
—that does not rub Italy’s nose in the mud? 


““Is not the more direct plan,’’ trumpets the 
noble Rhadamanthus from his comfortable arm 
chair, ‘‘ to recognise that the first step towards 
peace must be . . . the withdrawal of Italian troops 
from Abyssinian territory?” 


Now there are exactly two contingencies under 
which Italy will withdraw her troops from 
Abyssinia—if they are driven out by the 
Abyssinians, or if the League nations, by making 
war on Italy, compel her to remove them. 

** 
* 
Face the Facts 


The first of these contingencies is remote, the 
second remoter still. And while they are failing to 
eventuate, what would the noble Lord have the 
League do? Not a darned thing. The realist 
nations who want to see an agreed peace, quite as 
much for Abyssinia’s sake as for the world’s, are to 
sit back and twiddle their thumbs while the 
sanction-hounds bay the moon of collective futility 
and Lord Cecil, like Freedom in the poem, shrieks 
when abstract justice, or his conception of it, 
bleeds. 


The trifling fact that Abyssinia continues to 
bleed does not disturb these remote idealists. They 
are not bleeding. They are not even missing their 
lunches. As remote from realities as the lamas of 
Tibet, they piously twiddle their collective prayer 
wheel and discharge fireworks in the imbecile hope 
that something will come of it all. 


Wondertuller and Wondertuller 


Is it a wonder that the League of Nations, unde; 
such tutelage, is both dangerous and ridiculoys? 
It now appears that it is to be called upon to decide 
whether Uruguay has severed diplomatic relations 
with the U.S.S.R. because the latter’s representa. 
tives in Monte Video have been preaching Com. 
munism or because the Uruguayan authorities are 
peeved because the Russians have declined to buy 
their cheese. 

Such comic opera storms in the international tea. 
cup may well be submitted to the League’s pro. 
crastinative meditation. 


Evening News, 


Mischief 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald says it is “* shee 
mischief-making ’’ to describe the articles in the 
current issue of the ‘‘ News-letter,’’ the official 
organ of his National Socialist group, as attacks 
upon the Government. He will not find his 
Cabinet colleagues in agreement with him. 

Among Conservatives the articles have aroused 
keen resentment. They are regarded as attacks of 
the most mischievous kind—not only upon the 


Government’s past performances and future policy, 
but also upon Mr. Baldwin and Sir Samuel Hoare 


personally. 


* * 


Etiquette 

It is curious that the ‘‘ News-letter,’’ of all 
papers, should publish such attacks. For the 
MacDonaldite organ in 1933 laid down a strict 
code of conduct for Conservative Ministers in their 
relationship with National Socialist colleagues. 


It quoted a hypothetical case: ‘‘ If, for instance, 
Conservative or Liberal members of the Govern- 
ment were to launch an attack on the record of the 
Labour Government, of which some of their 
colleagues were members, as distinct from the 
failure of the present leaders of the Labour Party 
to stand by their duty in the crisis of 1931, that 
would be a breach of the understanding on which 
this Government rests.”’ 


But it is apparently in order for the National 
Socialists to attack the record of the present 
Government even though Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
is jointly responsible for that record. 

Evening Standard. 
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The Man with Two Voices 

It is significant that while M. Litvinoff is cooing 
like a dove at Geneva, preparations are being 
advanced in Moscow for the erection of twenty new 
wireless stations more powerful than any in the 
world, which will be used for disseminating 
communist propaganda throughout the globe. 
The Bolshevik mind, trained in underhand 
intrigue, sees nothing dishonest or even incon- 
gruous in this. Our ‘‘ friends with Russia ”’ 
cranks can never understand this. They think 
that if we are friendly with the Soviet that country 
will be friendly to us. Actually, nothing could be 
further from the truth for the simple reason that 
the Russian does not understand friendship as we 
know the term. On the other hand he understands 
what pretence of friendship means. It means 
getting as much as possible out of the other fellow 
and then not hesitating to do him in the eye if it 


suits one. 


* * 
* 


Not Wanted 

We are getting used now to countries, stung to 
exasperation, intimating that the presence of a 
Soviet Legation is no longer desired. The latest 
to send the Russian representatives packing is 
Uruguay, who has handed the Bolshevik Chargé 
d’Affaires his passport and severed diplomatic 
relations. 

This has followed the disclosure, after prolonged 
investigation, that the rising in Brazil was, in spite 
of Soviet denials, inspired from Moscow and that 
a communist centre existed in Uruguay which 
directed activities all over South America. 
Further, documents seized by the police have 
proved that an armed rising in Uruguay, with 
arms which the communists had promised to 
supply, had been planned for February. Uruguay 
has been well advised to stand no nonsense. 

** 
* 
Paying the Piper 

We predicted long ago that the smaller Euro- 
pean nations who have been so anxious to call a 
bellicose tune would before long be calling upon 
us to pay the piper. Now it is disclosed that ‘‘ as 
some compensation for ’’ the working of economic 
sanctions against Italy, Jugo Slavia is to be 
allowed to flood our markets with cheap farm 
produce. 

The new arrangement provides, among other 
things, for the additional importation of 400 cwt. 
of bacon per week and the free entry of eggs 
up to 20,000 cwt. per annum, while the duty on 
chickens and turkeys is reduced to the paltry figure 


of a penny per pound. 


* * 
* 


Cynical Duplicity 

Negotiations of this nature are not concluded 
in a moment, and it is pertinent to ask for how long 
discussions on this subject have been going on. 


When it is remembered that the National Govern- 
ment returned to power pledged to assist agri- 
culture and that this, although inadequately per- 
formed, has always been one if its planks, such an 
action on the part of the Cabinet can only be 
described as a downright fraud upon the electors. 


But bad as this is, we tremble to think what will 
happen in the future if the country continues to 
be governed by men of such cynical duplicity. It 
is not to be expected that other European nations 
will be slow to demand similar concessions; nor 
can we see how the present Government can with 
consistency refuse them, in which case the whole 
of our agricultural policy will fall crashing to the 
ground. 


* * 
* 


A National Scandal 


That Ministers elected on definite pledges should 
jettison their promises at the first opportunity is 
a national scandal and Members for agricultural 
constituencies will be failing in their duty if they 


do not raise this question as soon as Parliament 
re-assembles, not once, but so frequently that 
Ministers are forced to take notice. Already the 
Bacon Marketing Board is trembling on the verge 
of collapse largely owing to the action of the Board 
of Trade in allowing foreign countries to export 
bacon to us in excess of the quota; this extra influx 
of twenty tons a week may well prove the last straw 
that broke the camel’s back. 


Poultry farmers will also be hard hit and this 
just at the time of year which they depend upon 
to make their profits. A good many crimes must 
be laid at the feet of the Government; but seldom 
have ‘we come across an arrangement which fitted 
in so exactly with the policy of Britain Last. 


* * 
* 


Red Light in Egypt 

The situation in Egypt to-day is such as to inspire 
anxiety. The risk is that the British Government, 
influenced by our doctrinaires and sentimentalists, 
may allow itself to be intimidated into disastrous 
concessions by the riots which the extremists are 
organising. It must decide at once what it means 
to do. 


Graceful concession has been tried. In Egypt 
it has failed as dismally as in India and Ceylon. 
Firm action is required. In no circumstances 
should the draft treaty of 1930 be signed which 
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practically makes the position of Great Britain in 
Egypt impossible. 

The first necessity in a civilised State is the main- 
tenance of order. The Egyptian Government is 
unable to secure this without British support, as 
the continuance of disorderly riots in Cairo proves. 

And if our troops withdrew there are other 
Powers in the Mediterranean which would be only 
too pleased to take our place. 

Our attitude of feebleness dates from the creation 
of the League of Nations, which ‘seems to have 
exercised a blighting influence on the policy of 
British Governments. 

At the present moment we have allowed ourselves 
to be manoeuvred into such a position that, if 
vigorous measures are taken, our Government 
might find itself arraigned before the League of 
Nations for “* acts of aggression.”’ That is a pre- 
posterous contingency which must be boldly faced. 

Daily Mail. 


* * 
* 


The MacDonald Pantomime 


The two MacDonalds are still pursuing their 
undignified way of re-entering Parliament by the 
back door after having been ejected by those who 
know them best. 

The father is relying on Conservative support to 
be returned for a type of constituency he has 
always looked upon as superfluous and undemo- 


How SWEET Bur 
You MUST ASK 
PAPA FIRST 


cratic, while the son is being backed by the 
Liberals in Ross and Cromarty. 

It is no wonder that our parliamentary institu- 
tions are losing the respect of the public when 
defeated Ministers can sink any political principles 
they ever had in order to hang on in office. 

To make the situation a perfect pantomime, I 
suggest that the two members for .the City of 
London should resign and leave their seats to the 
family who for forty years have done their best to 
smash Capitalism, but have recently decided that 
it had better be kept going at all costs. This 
would be a fitting tribute and much appreciated by 
the new management of Ye Olde Plow at Speen. 

OLIVER BALDWIN in The Sunday Dispatch. 
* 
Geneva and Vienna 

The deplorable fact remains that Geneva’s 
sanctionist escapade constitutes the greatest single 
danger to Austria’s independence, Italy was in- 


dispensable in that cause. One of the bitteres 
elements in the sanctionist muddle is that it Chooses 
to surrender Austria for Amhara. Vienna’s pre. 
sent wisdom deserves a more intelligent under. 
standing from those who fashion policy at Geneva, 


The Observer, 
* * 
* 


Friendship with Soviet 


The Moscow paper, Pravda, is very pleased with 
the London Conference for Peace with Sovie, 
Russia. It says, as quoted in the Daily Worker. 
12 December :— 

Undoubtedly the London Congress for 

Peace and Friendship with the U.S.S.R. will 

arouse a wide echo in Britain and beyond. 


We may express confidence that its great 
success will give strength and confidence to 
friends of the U.S.S.R. and of peace in all 
countries. 


It added 
““When various public organisations in 
Britain convened the Congress, they were 


guided by the assurance that in fighting for a 
further rapprochement between Britain and the 
Soviet Union they would also fight for peace 
between the nations and against the military 
Fascist dictatorship in a number of capitalist 
countries preparing a new and_ universal 
slaughter. 


‘‘ Britain is one of the biggest imperialist 
countries, occupying a very definite place in the 
fight of the capitalist world against the Soviet 
Union. . . . But we also know that in 
Britain there are a considerable number of 
honest, sound-thinking people who understand 
what a positive influence close Anglo-Soviet co- 
operation would have on international relations.” 


* * 


Soviet Peace Policy 

The Pravda went on to allege that the Conference 
was attended by representatives of 2,000,000 British 
people, who expressed their approval of the Soviet 
peace policy :— 

‘* The Congress demonstrates that masses of 
the people have found the only path towards their 
peace objective—friendship with the Soviet 
Union. 

‘‘ When representatives of 2,000,000 people 
voted for a resolution stating : ‘ The interests of 
the general peace and welfare of mankind 
demand the closest possible co-operation in inter- 
national affairs between the Governments of 
Great Britain and the U.S.S.R., they were not 
guided by sentimental feelings, but by the pro- 
found belief that the country of Socialism is the 
country where a new civilisation is being created, 
which is the bulwark of peace and which cannot 
and does not desire war.”’ 


The Patriot. 
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The MacDonald Circus 


By Kim 


NOCK-ABOUT comedians at this season of 
the year win rounds of applause at the 
circus, but there are.exceptions. Those two 

knock-about political comics, the Two Macs, who 
were recently rejected by the electors of this 
country are not having any luck with their circus. 
They have gone round and round, and up and up 
into Scotland, and they look like going down and 
down again before very long. 

Their special turn called ‘* Boloney ”’ has failed 
to arouse any enthusiasm in Scotland. The chief 
performer, Ramsay Mac, asks the Scottish 
Universities to accept him as their M.P., and they 
want to know what earthly reason there is for the 
request. The Scottish Universities vote Con 
servative and want naturally to be represented by 
one, whereas Ramsay Mac, is notorious as a life- 
long Socialist, a Pacifist, and the Friend of Russia. 

Why should the Scottish Universities form 
themselves into a pocket borough, to find a 
safe seat for a man whose views are absolute 
anathema to them? The real joke of the 
business—as far as the audience is concerned— 
is that Ramsay Mac in 1931 piled up abuse on 
University representation ; called it plural voting, 
said it was materialism at its worst, and yet, when 
he is at his wits’ end to find a constituency which 
will entertain the ‘‘thoat’’ of his society, he is pre- 
pared to eat his words but he is not allowed to. 


“NATIONAL FRONT” FARCE 


If the Party machine, that sham which called 
itself the Conservative Central Office, can churn 
out enough black magic to prevent an independent 
Conservative trom standing, Ramsay Mac thinks 
he stands a chance, because red though he may be, 
he hopes he does not look so red as the Socialist 
candidate, and in the choice between two evils, he 
hopes to win. But it also looks extremely unlikely 
that the hard-headed Scottish university electorate 
will permit themselves to be side-tracked by so 
simple a dodge, despite all the wire-pulling being 
done to preserve Mr. Baldwin’s farce of a 
“National Front.’’ 

Then there is the case of the other ‘‘ Mac,” 
Malcolm to wit, and Ross and Cromarty. Although 
Sir Ian Macpherson has obligingly retired with a 
peerage, the performance of Malcolm in his one- 
act show entitled ‘‘ MacDonald in Macpherson’s 
Shoes,’’ is not proving highly successful. The 
Tories rejected him flatly at the first time of asking 
and would not even look at him. Then the Party 
Machine, otherwise Capt. Margesson, instructed 
the local Conservative Committee to support Mr. 
Malcolm MacDonald. 

Mr. Baldwin is alleged to have written a personal 
letter to Sir William Martineau, but what he said 
or did not say, made not one iota of difference. 
Once again the Conservative Association met at 


_would not have been all this hullaballoo about 


Dingwall, once again the county folks and the 
farmers met to discuss the matter, and once again 
the Secretary of State for the Dominions was re- 
jected unanimously and they refused to see him. 
They are not going to be represented by a touting 
Socialist who merely calls himself ‘* National,” 
which means nothing at all. They are not going 
to be brow-beaten by threats or orders from Parlia- 
ment Chambers, and though Mr. MacDonald has 
decided to fight the seat, his chances of winning 
look like getting gloriously less and less. Ross 
and Cromarty do not like political trimmers. 
What lies behind all this? If, suppose, these 
two Right Honourable Ministerial Ishmaels had 
been genuine Conservatives who had had the mis- 
fortune to be defeated at the General Election, there 


them. 


THE GREATEST ENEMY 


It is because the sire, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
during his career has been the greatest enemy of 
our country, the agitator who used end was ready 
to use every dirty weapon to strike us down and 
bring about revolution, that he is generally de- 
tested and in few places more so than in his native 
Scotland. His friendship with Russia and his 
violent efforts to tie us up with the Soviet gang 
is not an act Scotsmen applaud any more than the 
Sassanach. His sinister influence in the Govern- 
ment policy, his legacy of the League of Nations, 
Pacifism, Disarmament, and foisting the India Bill 
on the Conservatives, are matters that lie deep in 
the minds of immense numbers of Britons, north 
of the Tweed as well as south, and there was 
general rejoicing when the two Macs were thrown 
out at the General Election, a piece of rejoicing by 
no means confined to Tories. When the Scottish 
Universities, therefore, are asked to elect this man 
of all men, to let him get back into Parliament 
and office, they say No. 

Mr. Malcolm MacDonald is tarred with the same 
brush as his father. His filial devotion may be a 
private virtue, but it is a political evil. The 
general opinion is that MacDonald junior has been 
pushed into one of the highest offices of the State, 
not on his merits, but because of a personal deal 
between Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. 
Baldwin. The Bassetlaw Division of Notts gave 
their view on the matter and Ross and Cromarty 
will no doubt do likewise. 

And lying behind all this business is a growing 
revolt against Mr. Baldwin’s leadership. ‘‘ Trust 
me”’ is no longer where he was, and the Two 
Macs had better realise it. The only member of 
the family as yet prepared for Nemesis is Miss 
Ishbel MacDonald who has become proprietress of 
a country inn in Buckinghamshire, perhaps to pro- 
vide a home for discredited politicians. 
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HE dangerous advance of socialism, which 
with a socialist as Prime Minister cannot 
cause surprise, has enveloped England 

and has produced an alarming discontent 
and restlessness among the working classes. 
Everything is done for their protection and 
comfort; Education! Insurance! The Dole! 
Hospitals! Good wages, as compared with 
other countries! Entertainment and _ sport! 
The T.U.C. watches over them, controls their 
working hours, but being entirely Socialist has 
carefully bred in them a spirit of hostility to their 
employers, and revolt against discipline and 
restrictions. 


Without the spirit of adventure it is not to be 
wondered at that people who have everything done 
for them loathe the idea of emigrating and living 
in a strange country, where the comforts of life, to 
which they have become accustomed, do not exist 
and where luxuries of any kind are very doubtful. 
The emigration numbers have indeed fallen to a 
considerable degree during the last ten or twenty 


Slum life in overcrowded England. 


years, and in Western Australia alone thousands 
upon thousands of miles remain completely un. 
cultivated, whilst England becomes more and more 
overcrowded and—in spite of the council houses 
and workmen’s flats which are springing up every. 
where and disfiguring the country side and which 
the people detest and don’t want to move into—the 
Housing Problem remains acute. 


Bitter Refusal 


And yet to suggest emigration to an unemployed 
man or woman is regarded as something hostile 
and derogatory and would be met with a bitter 
refusal. Unemployment, we know only too well, 
is one of our greatest and most difficult problems, 
especially as the Dole is always available, and those 
who are inherently lazy will always prefer to 
remain financially idle on the Dole. 

They know very well that if they went to the 
Colonies they would have to work very much 
harder than they do in England. They would not 
receive the same benefits. They would not have 
cheap cinemas and dance halls within walking 
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By 
Meriel 


Buchanan 


* 


ANGER 


Compare slum life, as illustrated on the opposite page, with the happy, 
healthy existence of a settler, such as this picture from Australia suggeste. 


distance of their houses, buses to take them for a 
few pennies wherever they wanted to go, chara- 
bancs and cheap excursion tickets available for 
their holidays. But what they do not seem to 
realise is, that with the same patience and honest 
endeavour as their fore-fathers had and an average 
amount of luck they could not only make good in 
the Colonies, but could give their children a far 
better start in life than they could ever hope to get 
in over-crowded England. 

But if conditions in England give cause for 
anxiety they are far more serious in Italy, where 
the need to relieve the appalling pressure of over- 
crowding has reached a critical stage. Italy has no 
Colonies to which to send the overflow of her 
population, save Libya which is a desert, and 
Italian Somaliland, where the climate is so un- 
healthy that very few Europeans manage to 
survive. Promises, we know, were given to Italy 
by the British Empire assuring her that she would 
be given room for expansion, but these promises 
have been treated with the same convenient forget- 
fulness with which our debtors forget their 
creditors. 


Broken Promises 


Italy lost 600,000 men in the war, but her 
sacrifices were never rewarded and while England 
absorbed 2,265,000 square kilometres, as a result 
of the Peace Treaties, Italy was only accorded 
100,000 square kilometres. The Articles of Con- 
ventions of the Treaty of London and the way in 
which they were kept are well known, but the 
Treaty of St. Jean de Maurienne in Savoy of April 
19 and 20, 1917, is generally completely ignored or 
forgotten. By this Treaty it was agreed that a 
portion of the Ottoman Empire should be attributed 


to each of the Powers, and in August of the same 
year it was further agreed that Southern Anatolia 
and Smyrna should be assigned to Italy. 

This promise was never kept and in 1919 the 
Treaty of St. Jean de Maurienne was repudiated 
on the grounds that Russia, who was then in the 
throes of revolution, had not been present, and had 
not given her consent. Italy was never granted 
any compensation for this broken agreement, nor 
were any of the other promises granting her ex- 
pansion ever carried out, and now her increasing 
population makes it vitally necessary for her to find 
some outlet or exodus beyond the confines of her 
restricted frontiers. 

With such vast areas of splendid, virgin land, 
utterly devoid of cultivation, it seems almost 
criminal that Australia does not attempt to find 
some means of getting decent, hard working white 
people to come and farm those vast solitudes and 
increase the wealth and prosperity of a great 
country. No people would make better settlers 
than the Italians; they are thrifty, industrious, 
good tempered, sunny natured and adaptable. Why 
does not Western Australia invite a million Italians 
to come and settle in her vast tracts of uninhabited 
land, left empty now that the people in England 
have lost the initiative and love of adventure, which 
formerly made them eager to emigrate to a strange 
country ? 

This suggestion was made by Lady Houston, 
in talking over the conditions in Western 
Australia, with a friend who had recently returned 
from that country, and who was telling her of the 
miles and thousands of miles of good uncultivated 
land that was uninhabited in a World crowded to 
suffocation and starving for lack of air and space. 
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Freedom Ahead for the Navy 


By Periscope 


N less than a year the British Navy will again 
be free to build the ships it needs when it 
needs them. Both the Washington and 

London Naval Treaties will expire at the end of 
this year; the former because notice of its 
termination was given by Japan just over a year 
ago, and the latter because it was framed to be 
operative only until the end of 1936. 


True, there is at present in being a Naval Con- 
ference, convened in order to abide by the terms 
of both these moribund treaties. Enough has 
already passed at the Conference, however, to make 
it obvious that nothing approaching a _ naval 
limitation treaty, as the term is now understood, 
will emanate therefrom. There may be a treaty 
declaring the right of all nations to equality of 
security. There may be certain minor limitations 
in the maximum tonnage of certain categories of 
warships. There will certainly not be any form of 
limitation of total tonnage or numerical strength. 


Above everything it is numerical strength which 
matters to the British Empire, for scattered com- 
mitments entail dispersion of force to guard them, 
and we must not remain in a position where the 
necessary dispersion of our forces so weakens our 
main fleets as to risk their defeat in detail. 

In the most important aspect of naval require- 
ments, therefore, the British Empire will be freed 
from crippling treaties at the end of the current 
year. What steps must be taken to put our naval 
defences ‘‘in order ’’ and what is the minimum 
time in which the effects of the naval treaties can 
be made good ? 


REMOVE THE STUMBLING-BLOCKS 


The first step must be the prescription of a strong 
tonic to many of those in high administrative 
places. Thirteen years of treaty limitations, of 
being prevented from repairing breaches in our 
defences, of having the type and numbers of ships 
dictated by scraps of paper, have had two 
important effects upon administration. The voice 
of economy has been in the ascendancy so long 
that the policy of giving in to it has become almost 
second nature in some quarters. And, astonishing 
as it may seem, there are people in high places 
who have become so inured to the treaty system that 
they believe in it to the exclusion of all else, and 
would even now, if given the chance, advocate the 
making of gestures as proof of good faith. Before 
appreciable strides can be made towards strengthen- 
ing the naval forces of the Empire these elements 
must be completely converted or cast ruthlessly 
aside. 

One of the most important problems with regard 
tc the strengthening of the Navy is the question 
of personnel. The naval personnel was so reduced 
four years ago that it is still suffering through 
possessing too small a proportion of fully trained 


men. It takes five years to make a really efficient 
seaman. The naval treaties do not bind us with 
regard to personnel. The strengthening of the 
personnel is therefore a thing which can be under. 
taken immediately—and it MUST be undertaken 
immediately. And in the training of a larger 
personnel time is a vital factor. It is no good 
being content with the training facilities now 
existing—facilities based upon the training re. 
quirements when the strength of the Navy's 
personnel was either being reduced or stationary, 
Other, and more intensive training facilities must 
be found. 


There is material ready to hand. In every one 
of our naval ports there are ships—cruisers and 
destroyers—lying up in reserve. Their fighting 
value is infinitesimal and their next voyage would 
take them to the shipbreakers. If, however, they 
were commissioned with skeleton crews of 
instructors they could be used as training ships 
for new entries. The training that could be given 
in this way would almost certainly reduce the time 
under training and make for greater efficiency. It 
would be intensive SEA training, from the outset. 


BUILD UP RESERVES 


The Treaties of Washington and London lay 
down no limits for the quantity of stores available 
and in reserve. Three years ago Earl Beatty issued 
a stern warning on the subject of stores, and 
hinted that stocks had fallen very low. There 
has been no evidence that the deficiencies have been 
made up to any extent since then. They must 
certainly be dealt with without delay, and reserves 
of stores of all types built up commensurate with 
the needs of a strengthened Navy. 

In ships, one of the most pressing needs of the 
Navy is the replacement of capital ships, only two 
of which are of post-war design. The replacement 
of these ships cannot be undertaken until freedom 
comes with the ending of the treaties at the end 
of this year. There is, however, much that can 
be done in the interval. Designs can be finally 
approved, and a system evolved of alloting the 
work to the shipyards so as to ensure the minimum 
delay in construction. It is common knowledge 
that the speed at which a ship can be built is 
dependent upon the speed at which the armour, 
guns, and gun mountings can be manufactured. 
There is no treaty provision which forbids such 
work being undertaken now, so as to hasten the 
production of the necessary ships so soon as 
freedom replaces restrictions on the building of the 
hulls. 

In other craft much can be done without infring- 
ing any of the treaty limitations. Cruiser and 
destroyer tonnage is still limited and will be until 
the end of the year. A certain number of cruisers 
can, however, be laid down, and their construction 
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hastened to the utmost. So long as the ships are 
not completed before the end of the year the 
treaties will not be infringed. 


In destroyers the Navy is (in modern ships) far 
below the tonnage allowance allotted to the British 
Empire under the London Naval Treaty. This 
fact, and the terrible shortage of the Navy in these 
craft, has been realised by the Government, for 
Lord Stanley announced in the House of Commons 
recently that seven destroyers over and above those 
approved in the Naval Estimates are to be built. 
This is certainly a step in the right direction, but 
it isa very small step, when one considers that well 
over fifty per cent. of the Navy’s destroyers are 
old ships, the unseaworthiness of which has been 
demonstrated more than once in fleet exercises. 


If further illustration of the shortage of 
destroyers in the Navy were required, it is to be 


found in the reactions to the present international 
situation. The reinforcement of the Mediterranean 
Fleet with destroyers almost denuded the Hoine 
Fleet of these craft. In order to produce 
destroyers for the Home Fleet two flotillas of ships 
in reserve were commissioned. These were all 
ships which had seen service during the Great 
War, and they were practically snatched from the 
shipbreakers’ yards to be commissioned for service ! 

There are many ways apart from the above in 
which preparations can be made for the new era 
of freedom from naval treaties. It is essential that 
everything possible should be undertaken at once. 
Not only will this make the task of strengthening 
the Naval forces of the British Empire an easier 
and quicker task when the time comes, but it is 
surely mere common sense to make preparations 
and avoid the whole burden falling at one and the 
same time. 


What Can Youth 


By Marjorie K. Mackrill 


“ URING a recent air raid rehearsal in the 
Ruhr boys and girls played an 
important part.’’ 


So runs an extract from an article written by the 
Berlin correspondent of one of our leading daily 
papers. It goes on to say that 500,000 boys and 
girls between the ages of fourteen and eighteen 
have already been trained in measures to be taken 
in case of air raids—and this in response to a 
suggestion made by General Ludendorff in his 
book, ‘‘ The Total War,’’ published only a few 
months ago. 


Meanwhile, what are we doing ? It is well known 
that none of the Great Powers are contemplating 
an attack on Germany. It seems a fairly logical 
conclusion, therefore, that Germany must be taking 
precautions against a counter-attack made in 
response to her own offensive. 


NOBODY WANTS WAR, BuT— 


Nobody in Britain wants a war. We had “a 
war to end war ”’ in 1914, and since then we have 
enjoyed nearly twenty years of peace. But pre- 
ceding generations have had the same thoughts 
and hopes of peace as we have, and it seems a 
little unwise to disregard their experience. 

After all, we might imagine a year when nobody 
caught, or died of scarlet fever, but we should 
hardly be so rash as to cease to teach our doctors 
that such a disease existed, or to cease to inoculate 
ourselves against it. 


If there were an air raid to-morrow, what would 
most of us do? Run for the nearest tube station 
or wine cellar (a fast disappearing feature of the 
modern establishment), or scurry like frightened 
rabbits trying in vain to find a burrow? All of us 
hope we should act bravely, but it is given only to 
the few to be born heroes. Ignorance breeds 
panic; panic, revolution and defeat. 


Some local authorities are working out schemes 
for teaching the public precautionary measures, but 
these will take time. Moreover, to give anything 
beyond a few guiding principles to the people of 
the towns would take a great deal of initiative, 
organisation and hard cash. Without enforced 
stoppage of work and air raid rehearsals on a large 
scale it would be virtually impossible to prepare 
the citizens for an attack in case of war. 


YOUTH’S OPPORTUNITY 


This is where the youth of the country comes in. 
Must we wait to be badgered by Town Councils 
into preparing ourselves to help the nation in an 
emergency ? We cannot expect the old people to 
get up and do the work; again, men have their . 
jobs to look after and their families to keep; but 
boys and girls, at school or university, or staying 
at home, or looking for work—have not they a 
little time to spare for the country ? 


On girls and women perhaps the chief 
responsibility rests. We have gained our 
emancipation and can claim to be equal with men 
in any sphere of life; but if there were another 
war our fathers, brothers, husbands and sons 
would have to join up and fight for us. We must 
prepare ourselves if we are to keep the flag flying 
at home. 


The St. John Ambulance Brigade, which has 
branches in every district and is open to all, is 
teaching its officers the theory of defence in gas 
attack, practical use of gas masks, defence of houses 
again gas entry, and above all, first aid for the 
injured. 

The next war will be a war in the air, and by all 
accounts not a war between soldier and soldier, but 
between the airmen and the civil population. Can 
we afford to ignore the warnings of other nations, 
and of our own common sense ? 
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American Arrogance 


By Robert Machray 


N high politics President Franklin Roosevelt’s 
message to Congress last week continues to 
be the subject of lively discussion all over 

the globe. What he said about the internal affairs 
of the United States is of interest to the Americans 
alone, but it may be noted as characteristic of the 
man and his mental processes that, while he makes 
it clear he is resolved to defend the New Deal in 
every way open to him, he completely ignores the 
striking fact that his National Recovery Admini- 
stration—the famous N.R.A., which he had called 
the keystone of his policy—has been overthrown 
and demolished by the Supreme Court. Well, it 
is Election year, and that’s that ! 


What he said, however, about the foreign policy 
of his country has engaged universal attention and 
comment, as is not surprising, for it indicates a 
new departure in that policy, and one of immense 
significance to the rest of the world. Gone, 
virtually, is the traditional American dogma of 
the Freedom of the Seas, which had so often 
been a bar to good relations between England and 
the United States. Not only that; the Kellogg 
Pact, which was supposed to outlaw war, though 
it has done nothing of the kind, provided for con- 
sultation in case of aggression, but the President 
calmly passes by that clause, all belligerents being 
placed in one and the same category: the 
condemned. 


This is a superlative example of American 
arrogance if ever there was one, but in this case 
the President gave it even stronger colour by the 
contrast he painted, with a_ self-righteousness 
verging on that of the Pharisee, between the ‘‘good 
neighbour,”’ by which phrase he meant the United 
States, and the state of things in Europe and Asia. 


GROWING ILL-WILL 


Against this exemplary good neighbour the 
President put the condition of Europe and Asia— 
a condition ‘‘ of growing ill-will, of marked trends 
towards aggression, of increasing armaments, of 
shortening tempers,’’ and found in it ‘* many 
elements that lead to the tragedy of general war.” 
All this is unfortunately only too true, and what is 
the United States to do about it? Roosevelt 
declares for a policy that will keep his country free 
from all possibility of being entangled in 
hostilities by presenting, through the strictest 
neutrality, a perfectly impartial front to all 
belligerents, no matter whether they are right or 
wrong in being at war. That they are in the field 
is quite enough for Roosevelt. 


It is no wonder, then, that comment on the 
foreign affairs part of the President’s message is 
divided. Leaving aside his criticism of dictators, 
however strange it was as being made by the Head 
of a State about other Heads of States with whom 


he is in friendly or at least correct relations, the 
question that is raised everywhere, in view of the 
existing crisis in Europe and Africa, is what is the 
precise bearing of this new American policy on the 
Sanctions controversy, particularly on the oil and 
other heavy Sanctions, the imposition of which is 
being demanded by the partisans of Geneva. 


The more rabid of the devotees of the League 
actually profess to see in the President’s words 
a specific clearance of the way for the application 
of the oil sanction, and this appears also to be the 
opinion held at Geneva, where the chauvinistic 
spirit reigns supreme, but the bulk of moderate 
comment is rather confused and hesitant. In 
some quarters, and these not uninfluential, it is 
bluntly stated that, thanks to Roosevelt, the oil 
Sanction is dead. But this in truth remains to 
be seen. 


ANOTHER WOBBLE? 


For the time being there is a welcome breathing 
space in Europe, as is suggested by the ‘‘holidays” 
of various prominent Ministers and diplomats, but 
the issue, which is simply whether sanity or 
Sanctions will prevail, must shortly be decided 
one way or the other. Much, if not everything, 
will depend on the line to be taken by our Govern- 
ment and the support or the reverse given by 
France, where, however, friendship with Italy is 
still emphasised. And it must not be forgotten 
that a great many people on the Continent consider 
British foreign policy as past all understanding, 
and wonder which way it will wobble next. 


But there is something else that our fatuous 
Government may very well take into serious 
account, even in this matter of the oil and other 
projected Sanctions, and that is the implications 
for England of the new American policy as 
announced by the President. A war is going on, 
and nobody is quite so foolish as to suppose that 
when it comes to an end there will be no more 
wars, League or no League, unless he is a dreamer 
ora madman. It is possible enough that England, 
if she escapes war at present, may some day soon 
be involved in war, perhaps another Great War, 
for which she will certainly be unprepared, just as 
she is unprepared now, if we continue to have such 
a man as Mr. Baldwin as Prime Minister. 


England was not too well prepared for the Great 
War, but she was infinitely better prepared for it 
than she is for war to-day or in the near future. 
In 1914-15 she was able to obtain military supplies 
of all kinds from America, and these, though 
frightfully costly, were a very present help at the 
time. Nothing of the sort will be possible under 
the Roosevelt policy, and the moral, of course, 
is that we must look to ourselves—if we take this 
to heart, American arrogance will have had its 
uses, 
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Minister for Blockade 


By Col. Sir Thomas Polson, K.B.E., C.M.G. 


ROM 1916 to 1918 Viscount Cecil, then known 
as Lord Robert Cecil, occupied a post in 
the Imperial War Cabinet. The name of 

his ministry was not lacking in a certain 
Gilbertian touch quite appropriate to a Lloyd 
Georgian cabinet, for the noble gentleman was 
known as Minister for Blockade. The precise 
use—if any, as the examination papers would 
phrase it—of this specially created ministry may 
not be immediately apparent to a mere humble tax- 
payer, but its effect on the man who occupied it 
for some two years is all too obvious. Lord 
Cecil developed a blockade complex! 

Were they not too busy running to support 
him in the League of Nations Union, in the hope 
of finding office for themselves and with all the 
odious self-importance of the half-baked senti- 
mentalist turned world-reformer, even our pacifist 
school teachers could work out from their little 
elementary handbooks on infant psychology the 
connection between the one unusual post of public 
importance held by his lordship and his lordship’s 
passionate desire to close the Suez Canal, or— 
faute de mieux—to press that economic blockade 
against Italy on which the title of ‘* Sanctions ”’ 
has been bestowed. 

The effect of a bugle call on an old war horse is 
as nothing compared with the effect of the word 
‘“ Blockade’? on Lord Cecil of Chelwood, and 
we can only regret that during the years of warfare 
his so impressionable mind was not associated in- 
stead with the word, ‘‘ Defence,’’ for in that event 
he would doubtless now be bullying the Govern- 
ment, by means of some organisation, on the side 
of a stronger Army, Navy and Air Force. 


ONE TRACK MIND 


But even more we must regret that Lord Cecil, 
so perfect a model of the one track mind, was not 
impressed by the sacrifice of blood and treasure 
poured out by our Empire while he occupied a 
seat in its Cabinet. Had he truly appreciated the 
statistics of the Great War, he would now (let us 
be generous) be entirely concerned with the pre- 
servation of humanity from a similar tragedy. 
Unhappily, in his preoccupation with that one 
form of force known as ‘‘ Blockade,’’ he is doing 
everything he can and working with fanatical zeal 
to precipitate an even more overwhelming disaster 
—and all for the sake of a series of committees, 
now proved unworkable, whose very raison d’étre 
was (we use the past tense advisedly) the pre- 
servation of peace. 

Ordinary, reasonable men, observing that a 
given committee or series of committees did not 
achieve their avowed object—nay, even, rather 
imperilled its safety—would immediately scrap the 
ineffective assemblies and seek to establish their 
primary object by other means. Not so Lord 


Cecil who would infinitely rather go to war to pre- 
serve the League than scrap the League to pre- 
serve peace. Not, of course, that he openly 
agitates for war as such—but he would love a 
blockade. 

Travellers in the subterranean regions of 
London are daily exhorted that, in his lordship’s 
own words, he has one claim to being a wise man, 
that claim being the weekly perusal of a popular 
periodical. Perhaps he is right; we will not dis- 
pute his judgment. But it would be well for his 
country, to say nothing of his reputation, if he 
could make the effort to achieve a second and more 
serious claim to wisdom. 


DON’T THEY REMEMBER ? 


The study of our losses during the years from 
1914 to 1918 is admittedly not light reading, but 
a very few minutes suffice to run through their 
totals, and surely we are not trespassing too far on 
Lord Cecil’s invaluable time in asking him, and 
those other of our bloodthirsty pacifists who would 
risk another European conflagration, to consider 
first what we have already suffered, and to ask 
themselves whether a handful of buildings at 
Geneva, the one solid product of the League of 
Nations, however pleasantly situated, can really 
deserve, or may rightly command, another such 
holocaust. 

It was not until 1923 that the complete details were 
given to the public of the wellnigh superhuman 
efforts made by the British people to obtain victory 
in the last war. In that year complete figures of 
British losses in life and money during the war 
were given in a written answer made by Mr, 
Baldwin, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
preserved among the Parliamentary papers of that 
year. From the United Kingdom alone 743,702 
men went to their death beyond the seas, and of 
the war expenditure, which amounted to only a 
little less than 10,000 million pounds sterling, we 
borrowed from abroad only £1,360,000,000. 

Throughout the British Empire 9,496,370 men 
enlisted during those four years, and of those, in 
addition to almost a million killed, 2,121,906 were 
wounded. pensions alone cost us 
£470,000,000 to March 3lst, 1923, and the 
estimated capital liability from that date was 
£832,000,000. 

Nor were the direct expenses of warfare all we 
had to face. The consequences included 
£A400,000,000 spent by state and local authorities 
on unemployment before March, 1923, and that 
expenditure has grown yearly until in 1933 
England and Wales alone paid out £419,776,000 in 
the one year on social services, of which some 
£87,000,000 are accounted for by payment of un- 
employment insurance benefit, and transitional 
payments and unemployment allowances, 
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“If anyone assures me that these people are 
true to life, as, indeed, I am ready to believe they 
are, since I can scarcely believe that their author 
has deliberately and maliciously misdescribed 
them, I shall not complain of the play, but I 
shall complain if I am told that vodka-sodden 
half-wits are examples to the rest of the world 
and that we would do well to adopt the system of 
government that has produced them.’’ Thus, 
in a notice of a recently published volume of 
Soviet plays, Mr. St. John Ervine accurately 
reflects the average Englishman’s reaction to 
Bolshevist propaganda. 


GREAT deal of matter has appeared within 

the past few months in the British Press, its 

burden to the effect that Russia is coming 
round; that the shadow of Moscow is passing, the 
strains of the Internationale dying away, the Red 
Flag mellowing to a tender pink with the passing 
of the years. Women Bolsheviks, we are in- 
formed, once more reveal a partiality for powder 
and paint, religion is encouraged and marriage 
practised. rom the hearts of their leaders have 
passed all bitterness, hatred and lust for the pro- 
pagation of their bloody doctrines of anarchy and 
oppression. 


How much of all this is true? How real are 
these protestations of goodwill, direct and indirect, 
that reach us from Comrades Stalin and Litvinoff ? 
Have the Soviet leaders truly abandoned their hope 
of world revolution? This ‘‘ National ’’ Govern- 
ment of ours, to what extent are its bemused 
leaders gulled in the matter. 


Poisonous Propaganda 


Do they know, I wonder, that Soviet-sponsored 
propaganda is’ to-day being carried on openly all 
over the country; that no effort is being spared to 
corrupt all classes to the gospel of these blood- 
stained moujiks, to tolerate and to emulate them ? 
The poison is sown thickest among the working 
classes, but we know that the schools and Univer- 
sities are not neglected, and nowhere are there 
lacking criminal fools to swallow and disseminate 
the lies and the filthy slanders and distortions that 
are used to vilify our splendid heritage and advance 
the cause of Communism. 

Even nationals of other countries, resident in 
London, do not escape the attention of Moscow. 
There is circulated in Soho and Clerkenwell for the 
consumption of the Italian Colony, a publication 
printed in Paris, L’Idea Popolare. Filled with 
columns of rabid invective and slanders of 
Mussolini and the Fascist régime, it is but one of 
the innumerable components of the ceaseless war- 
fare carried on by Bolshevism against the man who 
snatched Italy from its clutches. 


Do our ‘‘ leaders *’ know, for instance, that out- 
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The Cant Soviet 
Conversion 


By K. L. Alexander 


side hundreds of factories and Labour Exchange, 
there are distributed, free, every week, pro-Sovie 
publications that, unchallenged, advocate reyoly. 
tion, slander the Royal Family in the grossest ang 
most loathsome fashion, and idealise in ever 
British-printed line the Russian Revolution anq 
the murder and terror it stands for? By ludicrously 
‘* cooked ’’ word and picture the British workman 
is taught to see in post-Revolution Russia a social 
and industrial Elysium, -a paradise of care-free 
plenty where the pervading spirit is one of in. 
credible benignity. 

How are these people to know that this is not 
so? Who is there to tell them that Russia is not 
a paradise for workers, but a hell for slaves under 
the heel of Communist tyranny, a country where, 
since the Royal Family were butchered in 1917, 
28 bishops, 1,129 priests, 6,000 professors and 
teachers, 9,000 doctors, 12,950 landowners and 
thousands of other opponents of their bloody 
régime have been slaughtered ? 


Gospel of Hate 


How are they to appreciate the mad-dog spirit 
that actuates those responsible for that filthy and 
scurrilous broadsheet openly distributed in_ the 
streets on the occasion of the marriage of the Duke 
of Kent and Princess Marina? No more infamous 
pages ever came from a British printing press. 
There was no canon of loyalty, tradition of respect, 
or bond of common decency that was not 
trampled upon. 

In any sane country its perpetrators would have 
been crushed and immediate steps taken to acquaint 
Moscow with the future fate of such agents in 
Britain. For this was no mere misuse of journalis- 
tic license. It was treason—treason which does 
not hesitate to employ the vilest slanders to attain 
its ends, the downfall of every cherished institution 
of the public and private life of England and the 
Empire. 

And what do the wise men of Downing Street 
think about it all—if at all? They tell us through 
the medium of their press that Russia is again flov- 
ing with the milk of human kindness, its leaders 
adopting the political, commercial and moral prin- 
ciples of their neighbours. Do they seriously ask 
us to believe that this virus is being pumped into 
the veins.of our people without the knowledge or 
connivance of Moscow ? 

How long are the British people to suffer the 
intolerable affront of these organisations whose 
business it is to undermine the Empire of which we 
are justly proud? Must it be left to posterity to 
see in its true colours this British Government 4 
Government that silences patriots yet countenances 
the activities of pens that breed sedition, corrupt 
the ignorant and besmirch the fair name of Eng- 
land and its Sovereign with their filthy invective? 
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Eve in Paris 


ECENCY has hitherto ordained that the 
Chambers shall not attempt to upset the 
Government during the period of the 

Christmas and New Year celebrations so that the 
President of the Republic, the Diplomatic Corps, 
and the general public can enjoy peaceful holidays. 
This reprieve is known as the ‘* Confectioners’ 
Truce.” 

It was the precise moment chosen by the enemies 
of M. Pierre Laval, many working at the behest 
of Moscow, to attack the President of the Council 
and his policy, which he defended in an admirable 
speech. Many believed the Ministry might fall. 

But Laval’s ill-wishers did him a good service. 
M. Blum’s discourse began with personal vitupera- 
tion of the President, and ended by convincing 
none and boring all. His followers were dismayed. 
Vincent Auriol, who covets the shoes of the Socialist 
leader, murmered, ‘‘ Our friend needs rest; his 
health is precious to the Party.” 

The Government’s supporters had dreaded M. 
Paul Reynaud’s interpolation. The Député de 
Paris is an able man; at its close there were cries 
of Démission! Laval.” 

The fact that Reynaud strongly advocates De- 
valuation turned the masses who will stand no 
tampering with the currency against him; and M. 
Laval, pledged to defend the franc, obtained a vote 
of confidence, by a small majority. He attended 
the New Year Réveillon at a Rue Royale Restau- 
rant, with a few parliamentary friends, and seemed 
to enjoy the gay scene, but, the Chambers having 
adjourned for a fortnight, is now taking a few days 
rest in his country home. 


* * * 


NE of the most charming entertainments (and 
they are many) given this season by the 
Diplomatic Corps, was the great dinner in the 
Spanish Embassy, although everyone regretted the 
unavoidable absence of the host himself, compelled 
to depart suddenly for Madrid accompanied by M. 
Georges Bonnet, Minister of Commerce. The 
latter is making this journey to sign the New Com- 
mercial Treaty with Spain which should prove 
highly beneficial to both countries concerned. 

Many difficulties arose during the negotiations, 
but M. de Cardenas possesses patience and tact, 
owing to which qualities he achieved the desired 
results. 

The Ambassadress did the honours with her 
usual grace. As is customary at the Embassy, a 
famous sherry was served before dinner in the great 
salon hung with priceless Spanish tapestries, and 
wonderful Spanish vintages accompanied the 
banquet. 

Among the prettiest women present was the wife 
of the Minister of Justice, Madame Bérard, in the 
white classical draperies she affects. Madame 


Cotnareanu wore strings of black pearls, and the 
Comtesse de Greffulhe, a crown of diamonds. 
Madame Casuso looked beautiful gowned in twi- 
light blue. 


The Belgian Ambassador, and the Comtesse de 
Kerchove de Denterghem were unable to receive 
their friends on New Year’s day. They are not 
yet settled in their Embassy in the Rue de Suréne, 
where His Excellency’s fine collections and library 
will take some time to arrange, but they hope to 
entertain towards the end of this month. 


* * 


HE death of Herr Koester, Ambassador of the 
Reich to the Republic, occurred on New 
Year’s Eve, at the American Hospital. He had 
returned from a brief visit to Germany in order 
to spend Christmas with his family and caught a 
fatal chill on the journey. 

The French Press is unanimous in praise of the 
departed diplomat, declaring he had gained the 
esteem and sympathy of all who knew him. Nor 
was his task an easy one, notably when the Saar 
situation gave France grave concern. Herr Koester 
was aged only 52, and might have expected many 
more years of successful activities. 

It is hoped that Count de Welczeck will be his 
successor. The present Ambassador of Germany 
to Madrid is an able man, imbued with French 
culture, and proud of his descent, on the distaff 
side, from the great Talleyrand. His wife is a 
fascinating Chilian, the daughter of President 
Balmaceda. An admirable hostess, she loves to 
entertain, and would be welcomed in Paris, especi- 
ally by her Latin-American compatriots. 


* * * 


Gc parties were celebrating the festive season 

with bridge, cocktails, tea, or the ‘‘vins de 
France ’’ (favoured by patriotic French people) 
when in a fashionable section of Paris the lights 
went out! 

There was consternation among hostesses, 
indignation at the card-tables, whilst muttering 
Maitres d’Hotel rushed about with inadequate 
tapers. 

The younger element had no sympathy for the 
discomfiture of the elder, but considered the whole 
affair a delightful, unexpected joke. 

This ‘‘panne”’ of electricity would, it was 
thought, last for the evening. Dinners were put 
off, or guests invited to restaurants in parts of the 
town which still enjoyed illumination. Mrs. 
Frank Gould saw no reason for postponing or alter- 
ing the scene of her entertainment. Her 35 friends 
sat down to feast in the mellow light of innumer- 
able large red church candles, set in silver 
candelabra among red carnations, and voted the 
soft radiance a welcome change. 
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The Dementia Mr. Baldwin 


By Alex Milne 


EFORE I refer to Mr. Baldwin’s past dis- 
service to the Empire, I should like to say 
that as an English gentleman, we all of every 

political creed, hold him in high respect. He is, 
as we all know, in private life honourable and 
upright in everything—a good type. 

But in his political career he has shown us his 
weak and his worst side. His record as Head of 
our mighty Empire has been a bitter disappoint- 
ment to so many. He has apparently lost his will- 
power—fettered as he is to his socialist colleague. 

In the matter of the Funding of the American 
Debt his one idea seemed to be to please America 
in forgetting England. He has laid upon us and 
on generations to follow an almost intolerable 
burden. 

The India Bill 

When the hesitating Viceroy then in power 
asked Mr. Baldwin if he was in favour of 
Dominion Status in India, the answer was in the 
affirmative. When later he explained (qui 
s’excuse s’accuse) his conduct he said ‘‘ I was all 
alone!’’ Poor man. His colleagues were 
scattered at the time. Later on he astonished us 
by saying that in all his political career he had 
made it a point that he would never let down a 
friend. That from a Statesman! Strangely 
enough, still later on he said exactly the opposite— 
that in all his political career he had never let a 
personal friendship interfere with his duty to the 
Empire! A very healthy statement, only un- 
fortunately it clashed with actualities. 

Freedom of Speech 

A few weeks ago Mr. Baldwin spoke rightly and 
strongly as to free speech at elections. In this 
we all agree. But was there any freedom of 
thought or speech in the Cabinet’s forcing the 
India Bill through the Commons? Many Con- 
servative members begged for his permission to 
vote as their judgment prompted. The reply of 
the official whip was devastating :—‘‘ Vote as we 
tell you or your political career is ruined.’? And 
that was Free Speech! 

We cannot help noting how Mr. Baldwin 
apparently arranged in this last election 
campaign that the India Bill should not be 
mentioned in any ‘‘ record’’ of Conservative 
glory. The Baby Bill was dropped at No. 11. 
Mr. Baldwin stepped lightly over the obstruction, 
leaving a colleague to do the best he could with 


the bundle. 
League of Nations 

Then as to the League of Nations and his most 
fatal entanglement therein. It never was a League 
—for that word connotes parties or individuals 
bound and “‘ tied ’’ together in a common interest. 
The one League of Nations that was a reality was 
that of 1914—Belgium, England, France, Italy 
all against the tyranny of Force. As to the 


Nations—fifty-six in all or thereabouts—who ar 
they ? There are some nations—England, America 
Germany, Japan, Belgium. Of these the only 
three in the League seem to be France, Belgium 
and ourselves and our chief part played in this has 
been the payment of millions to support it. 

Of the other ‘‘ nations ’’’ I wonder how many 
would supply a ship, or a gun, or a man, to help 
England in her travail? ‘These small and very 
helpless ‘‘ nations ’’ quietly sit on the fence, as 
they did in 1914-1918. Meantime this country foots 
the bills, and these are heavy. 


Sanctions 

The Government’s damning policy in this has 
resulted in grievously wounding a faithful and 
old ally. Will Italy ever forgive us? I wonder, 
Politicians, high personages in the Church, and 
the large army of Pacifists eager for war—all alike 
have spoken of the sanctity of the Covenants of the 
League, and have reminded us of the noble par 
played by Mr. Baldwin in ‘‘ honouring ’’ these, 
But these solemn covenants are not matters of 
to-day. There were Japan and China—too power. 
ful for any interference. Bolivia and Paraguay— 
beneath contempt. We let them fight to the point 
of exhaustion quite unmindful of our obligations, 
Re-armament 

What a pitiful spectacle! The word implies 
Dis-armament. Nothing is said of what has been 
done in reducing England’s position in the world 
to that of a fifth-rate power. But attention is 
called to our splendid (!) attempt to face realities. 
The inglorious haste of our politicians, with a 
determined socialist overmastering a timid Prime 
Minister, is something which future historians will 
hesitate to dwell upon. 


The Election 

We Conservatives rejoiced in the result and in 
the knowledge that the Socialist party are out of 
power for five years. But there was little reason 
for boasting as to the ‘‘ magnificent victory ! ’’ For 
every ten votes for the ‘‘ National ’’ Government 
there were eight for the others. And many 
thousands of loyal Conservatives—I believe I am 
one—voted not to put Baldwin in but to keep the 
Socialists out. And thousands refused to vote at all 
—in sheer despair. If the work of this present 
Parliament is going in any way to resemble the 
results of the past blundering, then we can hope 


for nothing. 

Of Softer Stuff 
That far-seeing Athenian, Solon, warned his 
country, when at the height of its power and 

wealth, in those splendid words :— 
‘If any other come that hath 
Better iron than you he will 
Be master of all this gold.” 
Our “‘ iron ”’ is getting softer. No increase i 
wealth can compensate for that. 
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T was early morning; the grass was grey with 
dew; the moisture hung in beads on the 
underside of twigs and branches. Soon it 

would evaporate under the rays of the summer sun 
and the grass would be green again. But now, 
just after the dawn, it was a grey world, a cold, 
clammy world under a sky which was bright with 
the coming of the sun. 

Even at this early hour the rabbits were 
abroad. All down the long hawthorn hedge they 
hopped and jumped, leaving dark patches where 
their bodies rested upon the wet grass. 

The sun sailed into the sky in all his glory. The 
grey, dew-sodden grass became green and dry. 
The rabbits chewed languidly at the sweet, green 
grass. They had already eaten their fill, but this 
warm, bright world was a more cheerful place than 
their dark burrows. Until they were alarmed they 
would remain above ground. 

But, unknown to the rabbits, danger was 
approaching. Under the gate at the corner of the 
field squirmed a small red animal, an animal which 
moved with extraordinary quickness despite its 
short legs. He was only about three inches in 
height and nine inches long, but he belonged to 
the tribe who are the most savage and bloodthirsty 
killers of the English countryside—the stoat. 


Choosing the Victim 


Inside the field he stopped and searched the 
wind with his sensitive nose. The scent of rabbit 
came strongly to him, but the grass was long and 
he could not see. He reared up and sat upon his 
haunches to gain a better view. His slim length 
was bolt upright like a dog begging and his head 
was now above the strands of grass. His eyes 
glowed red as he viewed the rabbits. _ 

Carefully he conned them over like a butcher 
selecting the fattest sheep. Bucks and does, 
young and old, he eyed them all before making his 
choice of a victim. But at last he decided; one 
big young buck rabbit was further from the hedge 
than his fellows, he sat alone some twenty yards 
inside the field. Upon this luckless animal fell the 
choice of the red killer. 

The stoat dropped on all fours and began to 
squirm his way through the long grass. As he ran 
his body undulated bonelessly like a snake. For 
ten yards he ran then sat up again for another 
look. He was only a few yards away from the 
rabbit now, but as his evil, flattened head appeared 
above the grasses the rabbit looked up and saw 
him. For along moment the two animals gazed at 
each other, then the rabbit, knowing full well the 
Stoat’s intention, turned and ran. 


The stoat hurried along behind his quarry, intent 
upon the scent. Through the feeding rabbits he 
ran, and it was a strange thing that though he 
passed within a few inches of them they did not 


Death Murderer 


By Dan Russell 


heed him. It was as if they knew that he had 
already selected his victim and they were safe. 

He traced his victim to the burrow and ran in- 
side. The tunnel was damp and dark, but his 
keen nose told him that the rabbit was not far 
ahead; he ran on through the darkness. The 
rabbit heard the swift patter of approaching feet 
and shivered. Already the paralysis of terror 
was creeping over him and slowing his limbs; but 
the nearness of the stoat spurred him on. He 
hopped out of a bolt hole into the open field. Close 
behind him came the little red butcher. 

The rabbit ran along the hedge, keeping within 
its shadow. Its eyes were protuding from its head 
and glazed with terror. Over its limbs was 
stealing a strange lethargy which made movement 
difficult. The stoat was gaining rapidly. The 
rabbit ran towards the middle of the field, and 
then, stupid with fright, ran round in small circles. 

The stoat came up and watched the movement 
of the doomed creature with pitiless, fiery eyes. 
The actual presence of its enemy seemed to rob the 
rabbit of all power of movement. 


The Killer Attacks 


The stoat’s moment had come; with one bound 
he reached the rabbit’s side, reared up and clutched 
the back of the neck with his forepaws. So big 
was the rabbit that he had to stand on his hind- 
legs to get his hold. The rabbit was quiet now, 
waiting in silence for the end. Suddenly the stoat 
buried his canine teeth in the neck just behind the 
head. But as he did so the rabbit shuddered. 
Those ivory fangs bit deep, but that shudder had 
caused them to miss their mark, the spinal cord. 
They merely sank painfully, but harmlessly into 
soft flesh. 

The pain of that slight wound galvanised the 
rabbit into action. He bounded into the air and 
darted pell-mell across the field. The stoat clung 
to his quarry with teeth and feet. The rabbit 
bucked and swerved in unsuccessful efforts to dis- 
lodge his grim jockey. The pain of his wound 
and the clinging stoat made him double his speed. 
He dashed at the hawthorn hedge like a bullet. 
The stoat hung on like a leech. 

Instinctively the rabbit sprinted for the opening 
in the hedge which he always used, a small 
aperture between twisting roots. Without slacken- 
ing speed he passed through, and as he did so he 
felt the weight on his back disappear. One 
hundred yards further on he popped into a burrow 
and lay panting and listening for the stoat. But 
he need not have worried for the butcher lay still 
and lifeless beside the hedgerow. The opening in 
the hedge had been low and narrow. As the rabbit 
flashed through a bough had caught his rider in 
the face and hurled him backwards with a broken 
neck. The murderer had been killed by his 
intended victim. 
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Booted out and howled down at Seaham Al 
Harbour by over 20,000 votes. | 


ENGLAND 


GAVE THEM BOTH | 
THE SACK. 


WHO 
SCOTLAND 


WANTS THEM 
BACK? 


Scottish Students are too prudent, They won't vote for 
RAMSAY MAC. 


Cromarty and Ross will be Malcolm’s loss, They don’t want a Party Hack. 
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THEIR CLAIMS 


Ramsay MacDonald on the abolition of the 
University vote (February 3, 1931). 


THE PRIME MINISTER: With regard to the 
university vote. Judging from the history narrated 
by the previous speaker, one would think there 
never had been a conflict against religious con- 
science in the form of a bar to entrance to 

e universities. If you want materialism at its very 
worst masquerading under the most sacred guise, 
you find it in the university for generations. At 
the present moment, university representation is 
simply plural voting. The right hon. Gentleman 
does not place so much value on universities as we 
do. He thinks that, unless universities have 
representatives here, they are not taking their 
proper place in the cultured life of the community. 
If we are going to adopt the Soviet system do not 
do it in this way : for it is the Soviet system. Hon. 
Members may shake their heads, but it is the Soviet 
system to abstract a profession or an institution 
and say: ‘‘ You are going to have a constituency 
of your own.”’ 


WE DO NOT WANT TO GIVE THE VOTE 
TO THOSE WHO BECOME GRADUATES 
AND HAVE TO PAY, I THINK, £1 FOR IT. 
WE DO NOT WANT TO PAY HONOUR 
TO A UNIVERSITY BY SAYING TO IT, 
“ WE ARE GOING TO GIVE YOU SPECIAL 
REPRESENTATION IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS.” 


Booted out by 1,139 votes at 
Bassetlaw. 


TO ELECTION 


Malcolm MacDonald’s contempt for the Royal 
Prerogative. 


MR. MALCOLM MACDONALD was asked 
by Sir Arnold Wilson : 

Sir A. Wilson: May | ask my Right Hon. 
friend whether before giving his assent to this 
tentative suggestion, for the exercise of the 
Royal prerogative, His Majesty’s pleasure on 
the subject was ascertained ? 

Mr. MacDonald: I understand that the in- 
formation of my Hon. and gallant friend as to 
the circumstances in which such a suggestion 
could have been put into practice is out of date. 
No longer did the Government think it necessary 

to consult King George on so vital a matter as 
ceding British territory. Another question was put 
and again an astonishing answer was given as 
reported in Hansard : 

Mr. Sandys: Will the Right Hon. gentle- 
man make his statement regarding the consulta- 
tion with His Majesty more clear ? 

Mr. MacDonald: I am advised by a high 
authority that the position which was SUG- 
GESTED BY MY HONOURABLE AND 
GALLANT FRIEND WITH REGARD TO 
HIS MAJESTY’S PREROGATIVE DOES 
NOT HOLD TO-DAY AS IT DID IN THE 
FAIRLY RECENT PAST. 

Captain P. MacDonald rose— 

Mr. Speaker: We cannot discuss the question 

now. 

After this report people of this country who are 
loyal would like to know who the person was who 
suggested that the prerogative of the King should 
no longer be observed. Who was this “* High 
Authority ’?? Was it Mr. Ramsay MacDonald? 
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HE Emperor Wang’ (says the historian) 
shared so far the failings of common men as 
to be seized, at one period of his otherwise 

blameless life, with a desire to explain the 
inexplicable. 

‘“Go Long,’’ he observed severely to his 
Chancellor, ‘‘ name the most inexplicable pheno- 
menon in the Empire, that I may explain it.’”’ 

‘* Solver of Enigmas,’ replied Go Long, ‘‘ the 
most inexplicable phenomenon in the Empire is the 
inexplicable increase in juvenile crime.” 

‘* Has it increased ? ’’ demanded Wang. 

‘* Beyond belief, Your Majesty,’’ replied Go 
Long. 

‘Why ?”’ asked the Emperor. 

‘“ That, Despair of Prevaricators, is the 
mystery,’’ replied Go Long. ‘‘ If Your Majesty 
will deign to accompany this odious serpent to the 
pagoda illuminated by the presence of the 
Mandarin of Pardons and Leniency, you will see 
the officials at work constructing the graph illus- 
trating the inexplicable increase in juvenile crime.” 

Accordingly, the Emperor and Go Long repaired 
to the Pagoda of Pardons and Leniency in the 
Street of Ineffable Content, and were met by the 
mandarin, who kowtowed. 

“* What is all this? ’’ demanded the Emperor, 
looking upward. ‘‘ Why is this pagoda being 
enlarged ? ”’ 


‘* Terror of the Deceitful,’’ replied the mandarin, 
‘‘ the seventeen sycophancy experts who are con- 
structing graphs report that the roof is not high 
enough to contain the curve which illustrates the 
inexplicable increase in juvenile crime. We are 
therefore adding another storey, and have laid in 
the materials for several more. Does not Your 
Majesty admire our foresight ? ”’ 


Graphic 


‘* Intensely,’’ replied the Emperor. ‘‘ Now let 
me see this graph.’’ So saying, he entered the 
pagoda, where one sycophancy expert, standing on 
a ladder, was constructing the graph, and the other 
sixteen were singing odes in praise of the clemency 
of the mandarin. 

‘* The rise in juvenile crime would appear to be 
remarkable,’’ observed the Emperor, gazing 
upward at the rapidly growing graph. 

‘Fountain of Knowledge,”’ replied the mandarin 
good-humouredly, ‘‘ it is inexplicable. That is 
the remarkable part of it.”’ 

‘* Detail the steps you have taken to stamp it 
out,’’ ordered Wang. 


‘“ The department no longer uses the verb to 
stamp out,’’ answered the mandarin coldly. ‘‘ In 
the bad old days one stamped out juvenile crime. 
Now, my sycophancy experts having discovered 
that juvenile crime is a disease, one cures it.’”. 

‘* Does one?’’ asked the Emperor, gazing 


Explaining the Inexplicable 


upward at the graph. ‘* Has one broken the news 
to the juvenile criminal yet? ”’ 

‘* He is not a criminal, Your Majesty,”’ replied 
the mandarin, still more coldly. ‘‘ He is merely a 
young delinquent. It is one’s:aim to prevent him 
from being driven into a life of crime.” 

‘“ A most worthy object,’’ said the Emperor, 
‘** Detail the means by which one does it. Let us 
suppose that a young delinquent breaks into a 
pagoda and removes the contents. Does one arrest 
him?” 

‘* One requests his presence at a juvenile court 
of justice,’’ replied the mandarin in a shocked tone, 
‘** One does not frighten him. That would be fatal 
to his ego. One sees that the officers of justice 
lay aside their official expression and _ smile 
benignantly. One speaks amiably to the young 
delinquent. One points out that it is anti-social to 
break into pagodas and remove the contents. If 
an officer of justice grinds his teeth or fails to smile 
benignantly, one reprimands him _ severely, 
Finally, one places the young delinquent on pro- 
bation, and the incident is closed.”’ 


Wonderful Wang 


‘“* The young delinquent then breaks into another 
pagoda and removes the contents, I suppose?” 
said Wang. 

‘** He does, Your Majesty,”’ replied the mandarin 
in surprise. ‘‘ How did the Unveiler of Secrets 
know?” 

‘* Never mind,’’ said the Emperor darkly. 
‘* What does one do next ? ”’ 

‘One repeats the performance,’’ replied the 
mandarin enthusiastically. ‘‘ Oh, Your Majesty, 
this is indeed a wonderful work upon which we are 
engaged. One must not think that this graph 
represents the increase in juvenile crime. One 
must consider that it illustrates the number of 
young egos saved from repression.” 

** Admirable!’’ exclaimed the Emperor. 
‘* What are a few dozen pagodas compared with 
an ego from repression? But tell me, what else 
do the young delinquents do? ”’ 

‘* They are wonderfully clever and high-spirited, 
Your Majesty,’’ replied the mandarin. ‘‘ They 
form organised bands—is not the expression of the 
team spirit touching ?—and relieve citizens of ‘their 
wealth. They empty the booths of the merchants. 
They set fire to the houses of those who inform 
against them. In fact, there is no limit to their 
high spirits.”’ 

‘* And how often do you apply the cure you have 
detailed ? ’’ asked the Emperor. 

‘As often as the young delinquent appears 
before the juvenile court of justice,’’ replied the 
mandarin with pride. ‘‘ It is our life work to save 
the young delinquent from being driven into a life 
of crime, and we spare no effort to make that work 
a success.”’ 
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‘‘ Quite,’’ replied Wang, gazing upward at the 


rapidly growing graph. ‘‘ And you find the 
increase in juvenile crime inexplicable ? ”’ 

‘* Perfectly inexplicable, Your Majesty,’’ replied 
the mandarin. ‘‘If the Discourager of Mis- 
demeanour would deign to explain it, the depart- 
ment would express its thanks in a_ suitable 
manner.” 


‘* H’m,”’ said the Emperor. ‘‘ There isa magic 
tree in my dominions which, properly used, would 
cure juvenile crime at one blow—or a few blows 
anyhow.” 

‘* Indeed ? ’’ said the mandarin eagerly. ‘‘ What 
is it? ”’ 

‘* The bamboo,”’ said Wang with a grim smile. 

W.G. 


RACING 


What Golden Miller 


O much has been written of Golden Miller’s 
victory in a steeplechase with 12 stone 10 lbs. 
on his back that I do not propose to say any 

more about it except the very obvious fact that 
it showed that over park courses the horse seems 
as good as he ever was. What people are asking 
themselves now is will he win the Grand National ? 
It is a question which people have repeatedly asked 
themselves about favourites for the Aintree race 
and one of which they have never been certain of 
the correct answer. Nor will they ever be. 


Those, however, who think of taking the short 
odds on offer, to say nothing of the even shorter 
odds which will be the best obtainable as time goes 
on, will do well to remember that there are two 
important factors against Miss Dorothy Paget’s 
horse. 

One is that he practically refused twice at Liver- 
pool last year. It is true that he jumped the 
fence at which he parted with his jockey both in 
the Grand National and in the Champion Steeple- 
chase; but he was in two minds as to whether he 
would do so or not until the very last moment. 


When Jumpers Refuse 


Now I have noticed that when an otherwise 
brilliant jumper refuses at Liverpool, it very often 
happens that he will never face this course again. 
I remember when, in Master Robert’s year, Win- 
nall, after leading up to this point, refused at the 
Canal Turn the second time round, he would never 
jump at Liverpool again, but always refused after a 
few fences. Yet Winnall, who was one of the 
quickest and boldest jumpers in training over park 
fences, continued to be equally brilliant over these 
obstacles. This, of course, is only one example. 
There are many others. 


The excuse has been made for Golden Miller 
that he was stale, and this I believe was the case. 
Gold Cup. It may, therefore, be that his action 
at Liverpool was caused by exceptional circum- 
It will be remembered that he had a tremendously 
hard race with Thomond II in the Cheltenham 
stances which will not occur again and that his 
lapse will not be repeated. All the same, knowing 
what I do of the effect of a refusal at Liverpool, I 
must confess that I feel nervous. 

Another factor against Golden Miller is that he 
is to run again in the Cheltenham Gold Cup. It 


By David Learmonth 


is true that there will be, so | hear, no Thomond II 
to extend him to his utmost; but Southern Hero, 
who set such a great gallop last year, will be able 
to do so again if his rider wishes and this pro- 
gramme is planned for him, while it is always on 
the cards that another first-class horse will make 
Golden Miller put in all he has. 

Such a probable one is Airgead Sios, if his 
owner decides to compete with him in this event. 
He fell last week at Gatwick when trotting the 
race and his previous win at Newbury was most 
impressive. He isa young horse as steeplechasers 
go; but the Cheltenham Gold Cup has been won 
by young horses before, such as Red Splash. 

Another which may make the favourite go is 
Reviewer, if Whitaker can get Mr. Martin Ben- 
son’s gelding to the post fit and well and if it is 
decided to let him take his chance in this important 
event. 

I am not saying that anything will beat Golden 
Miller at Cheltenham ; but I do say that one cannot 
by any means be certain that he will have an easy 
race or that Anthony will be able to leave much to 
work on without running the risk of losing it. 
After the epic struggle last year a very famous 
trainer remarked that he thought that the Grand 
National chances of both the first and second had 
been left at Cheltenham and it may well be that 
this will happen again. 


Two Races Too Close 

According to my view, the Cheltenham Gold 
Cup is always liable to deprive a good horse of his 
chance of winning the Grand National and it has 
always been my opinion that the two races are 
too close to each other. The various ways of alter- 
ing this state of affairs and the arguments for and 
against them can only be discussed in a separate 
article and, anyhow, I have stated my opinion 
before; but that an alteration of some sort is re- 
quired I have no doubt. 

Another problem in connection with the Grand 
National is the question of qualification. The 
value of Steeplechases has been reduced so drasti- 
cally since the rule to eliminate frivolous entries 
was made that there are now only some half dozen 
events which qualify a horse to enter for the 
National between the date of the closing of entries 
and the beginning of the season. The value of 
a race to qualify a horse may have to be reduced. 
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SIR,—At last I see a glimmer of hope for the Con- 
servative Party. Those hard-headed Scotsmen in Ross 
and Cromarty, in spite of pressure from the Central 
Office as well as from English and Scottish Whips, to 
say nothing of their own chairman, have flatly refused 
to have anything to do with Mr. Malcolm MacDonald. 

A great many good things have come out of Scotland ; 
but if this firm stand on the part of the Conservatives of 
Ross and Cromarty leads to a revolt throughout Great 
Britain against the political bastardy which Mr. Baldwin 
has been foisting on to his party, then this example will 
tank as one of Scotland’s greatest achievements. 


Luton, Beds. FRANK G. ROLLS. 


The Right Spirit 

SIR,—All congratulations to those loyal and genuine 
Conservatives in Ross and Cromarty who have stood up 
to the threats and blandishments of the caucus and have 
spurned the very idea of supporting a Socialist like Mr. 
Malcolm MacDonald. 

Nothing could do more good to discredit the present 
hybrid administration and lead the country back to true 
Conservatism than the spectacle of Mr. MacDonald 
journeying round the country hat in hand only to be con- 
sistently rejected by the local associations. 

This is a glorious chance for the constituencies to 
make the weight of their opinions heard by the Central 
Office. It is a chance that must be taken, and whenever 
a request is made that Conservatives should give their 
votes to Socialist or Liberal candidates, men of push and 
drive must convince any of their colleagues who may 
have doubts that such an act would not be in the best 
interests of the country. J. N. HAINEs. 

Worcester. 


Baldwin takes a Knock 


SIR,—The firm action taken by the Conservatives of 
’ Ross and Cromarty has been another powerful blow to 
Mr. Baldwin’s prestige. A feature, which has perhaps 
not been sufficiently stressed, is that the constituency is 
an agricultural one and that agriculture is the largest 
individual industry in Great Britain. 

The truth is that the rural areas are dead against 
Socialism, however much it may be disguised with pre- 
fixes and no matter whether or not it is sponsored by 
so-called Conservatives. Now, at last, an agricultural 
constituency has had a chance to voice its opinion and 
challenge the National Government. Mr. Baldwin would 
do well to take heed. W. L. SPARKS. 

Leamington Spa. 


Judas MacDonald’s Exit 


SIR,—To one who has worked consistently for more 
than fifty years for the Conservative cause, and who is 
an ardent admirer of Lady Houston in her persistent 
efforts to restore the traditions of our once Constitutional 
Party, this party has, alas! since the admission of 
impostors styled National Labourites sadly deterior- 
ated, until it is now a mixture hardly recognisable to a 
pre-war Conservative. 

The most glorious episode at this Election was the 
crushing and humiliating defeat of the political Judas, 
who four years ago deserted his Party and now has been 
knocked out by the Socialists whom from 1893 to 1931 
he trained and educated, and in 1926 advised to challenge 
the nation. 

No decent patriot will offer sympathy to such a rene- 
gade. He bleats about mob law at his meetings; but 
when he was a Socialist candidate and his dupes refused 
to give his opponent a hearing, Ramsay made no protest. 
Let him go out of public life! Far too long has he 
enjoyed the support of the Conservatives, a party he did 
his utmost to destroy until 1931, when kindhearted Mr. 
Baldwin saved him from the Socialist debacle. 


Bravo! Ross and Cromarty 


But, bad as his political record is, it is nothing com- 
pared to his conduct when the British Empire was in dire 
peril. As an ex-Service man, I should be a traitor to 
the memory of my comrades who gave their lives in 
defence of all that is best in civilisation if I ever forget 
that when we were fighting, as our honoured leader Earl 
Haig said, with our backs to the wall, Ramsay MacDonald 
and his like were doing their utmost to defeat our efforts. 

His call to follow Russia, when he and others called 
a meeting at Leeds, and appealed to his comrades to start 
a revolution, was an act that in any country outside the 
British Empire would have meant an early exit. 

So let all true patriots rejoice at the Nemesis that at 
last has overtaken such a rebel as he was during the 
terrible War, and lately in the Government such a 
hypocrite and impostor. B. ScCHOLLITT, 


5th Green Howards O.C.A., 
Norton, Malton, Yorks. 


Mass Hysteria 
DEAR Mapam, 


Miss Meriel Buchanan is to be congratulated on her 
powerful article, ‘‘ Russia Triumphant,’’ in the Saturday 
Review. It throws a lurid light on and gives an explana- 
tion of the defeat of the Hoare-Laval Peace Proposals. 

To start with, sixty per cent. of those who discuss the 
subject are incapable of a considered judgment, owing to 
a rooted hatred of Mussolini because of his wonderful 
success in stamping out Bolshevism, Communism and 
corruption in Italy. Then there was the cleverly veiled 
propaganda of the League of Nations Union and Russia 
referred to by Miss Buchanan and the opportune leakage 
in London (not Paris) of the details of the Peace Pro- 
posals, about which leakage questions should have been 
asked in the House. Why did the Socialists refrain from 
inquiry ? 

Unfortunately there is no anti-League society to refute 
the pernicious propaganda of the Union and the public 
is colossally ignorant of League matters, and the parrot- 
cry of “‘rewarding the aggressor’’ saved them the trouble 
of thinking. 


The Socialists in their vote of censure motion cleverly 
appealed to the public by the question-begging phrase, 
‘‘rewarding the aggressor,” and by appealing thus to 
the British sense of “‘ fair play,’”’ mass suggestion swayed 
the mob. 


In my little town a brainless, advertising Chairman 
summoned an emergency meeting of his branch of the 
League Union and passed resolutions about rewarding 
the aggressor. These were sent to the Prime Minister, 
Foreign Secretary, Foreign Office, all Members of Parlia- 
ment, and all the members of the Branch, a motley and 
insignificant crew, mostly Co-operators and Socialists, 
pledged themselves to flood the House of Commons with 
protests. This must have happened in many other dis- 
tricts. Thus mass suggestion spread to the Government 
and produced mass hysteria in the House of Commons, 
resulting in Sir Samuel Hoare’s overthrow. Will the 
same thing happen when oil sanctions come up for 
decision in February next? 


The scandalous leakage in London, as alleged, of the 
Peace Proposals was an object lesson in the Socialist idea 
and proposal of ‘‘ Open Diplomacy,’ and is a cogent 
reason for resuming the old institution of International 
Arbitration for such a case as Abyssinia. 


This was used with success for many generations until 
it was supplanted by the League of Nations—General 
Smuts’ bastard by President Wilson, disowned by 
America, one of its parents, and adopted by Russia as 
the best instrument for ensuring a European war with a 
view to fulfilling Lenin’s dream of universal Bolshevism. 


A SUBSCRIBER. 
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Your LADYSHIP, 


Ever since the question of Sanctions against Italy arose 
it has seemed quite obvious to me, and to every other 
woman with whom I have discussed the matter, that 
France would never risk a breach with Italy. I should 
have thought this would have been obvious to the meanest 
intelligence, since France, who is mortally afraid of 
Germany, wants Italy on her side in the event of her 
being attacked by that Power; yet the Government, in 
its mad viciousness against Mussolini, has consistently 
blinded itself to that fact. 


Now, however, perhaps our Ministers will listen to the 
words of an eminent Frenchman, M. Joseph-Bartélemy, 
who has defined in the Temps what would happen if 
France were estranged from Italy and then attacked by 
Germany. 


If Italy were to menace France, he explained, then 
France would have to keep 200,000 troops at the foot 
of the Alps, which would be badly wanted against the 
Germans. But if Italy were openly hostile, then not 
only would the whole of the French frontier from Calais 
to Vingtimilia have to be strongly held, but Dunkerque, 
Marseilles, Toulon, Nice and Algiers would all have to 
be defended at the same time. 


In the face of this, why does our Government continue 
to try to foist on France its farcical policy ? 


Kensington, W.9. MARION CARTER. 


Sanctions 


SIR,—A pretty mess our Government have made of this 
matter. They have attempted to bluff Mussolini, and 
he has called their bluff and they have not the cards to 
show ; for they failed to realise that France was not going 
to be dragged into war with her ally, Italy. Oh, for a 
real Conservative Government! G. E. M. SKvEs. 


34, Essex St., Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Safeguarding Our Supplies 
SIR,—One cannot but admire the vitality of your 


journal. It is a great pity that our political leaders 
have not the same vitality and vigour. 


That attack is the best defence is a maxim that we have 
forgotten. But before we can either attack or defend we 
must have supplies. We may build aircraft and fleets; 
but where is the food coming from? 


I have been advocating the construction of an outer 
base line in the Sonthern Hemisphere for many years. 
This would entail the construction of Ocean bases in the 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans, a belt of concentrated de- 
velopment across Africa, through N. Rhodesia, Tangan- 
yika, and a selected West Coast route from which supplies 
could be brought home with less risk than from Argen- 
tine, Australia or the Mediterranean. It would mean 
also the strengthening of Australian defences and the 
development of the West Indies and Canada as part of 
the Empire’s outer base. A. J. SIGGINs. 


“ Seafield,”’ Pelham Field, Ryde, I.W. 


United We Stand 


DraR Mapa, 


With the Italian-Abyssinia controversy one can see, 
unless blinded by ‘ Internationalism,” how vitally neces- 
sary it is for the Youth of the British Empire to be 
awakened to its responsibilities. 


How many Englishmen, I wonder, are aware of the 
existence of an Empire Youth Organisation called ‘‘ The 
Youth of the Empire Guild”? It teaches that our 


Empire is the greatest family of nations the world has 
ever seen. Its countless Youth are young people of 
diverse creeds, tongues and customs, but they are all 
The Guild is a craft of these 


members of one family. 


What Every Woman Knows 


CORRESPONDENCE 


young Empire builders, each of whom will be expected 
to work for the honour of the craft and the -welfare of 
humanity. 


The Guild stands for unity and security of the Empire. 
If any family is to endure, there must be loyalty and 
brotherhood among the children. So let it be with the 
children of the Empire. 


If the children of our generation go forward with open 
heart and upright head and strong clean hands, then we 
who have lived and loved for England can rest in the 
peace of a sure hope. MuRIEL E. REEVE. 

Bessborough Gardens, S.W.1. 


Fairy Stories 
SIR,—The Central Office, assisted by the gullibility of 
a most extraordinary breed of effeminate young men 
called ‘‘ Young Conservatives,” has always been remark- 
ably successful in disseminating propaganda to suit its 
own intrigues. 


When the Socialist Government was bringing the 
country to ruin I asked one of these strange people if the 
Ministry would not soon be defeated, and I was told that 
he hoped not, as neither Mr. Baldwin nor the Conserva- 
tive rank and file wanted to have the responsibility of 
governing the country in such difficult times. The 
country, it will be seen, did not matter, so long as Mr. 
Baldwin could wait for easier times before having to 
risk his reputation. Yet this individual saw nothing 
immoral in such a procedure. 


Some people apparently did, however ; for a little later 
this young man had changed his tune, having been told 
something different by the Central Office, and now said 
that a general election would rnin the country in its then 
precarious state and produce a condition of chaos. 


Yet, less than three weeks later, we were in the throes 
of a general election. We were not then told, even by 
Young Conservatives, that the election would ruin the 
country, but that a National Government was necessary— 
and this in face of the fact that the Conservatives were 
returned by an overwhelming majority. 


Why was a National Government necessary? Because 
Mr. Baldwin, fearful in case recovery should not take 
place as quickly as the electorate had hoped, in which 
case he might lose merit in their eyes, preferred to 
shelter himself behind Ramsay MacDonald, the skipper 
who had just run the ship of state ashore. 


Croydon. H. M. MARDEN. 


Ramsay Malaprop 
SIR,—Mr. Ramsay MacDonald when, a few weeks ago, 
he went to visit his constituents and told a reporter that 
he had been “ to give an account of his stewardship,” 
made a somewhat unhappy remark, because the Steward 
in the Parable had been told that he must give “an 
account of his stewardship” . . . ‘‘ because thou mayest 
be no longer steward.” 
J. P. Bacon PHILLIPS. 


Fading Out 
SIR,—After reading an article in the Saturday Review 
on the subject of the B.B.C., I was surprised one Sunday 
night, while listening to the service from Penzance, to 
hear the blessing from the Bishop faded out. There was 
plenty of time to have included it. 


If you wish to have a full and complete revelation of 
the iniquities of the B.B.C., you should live in the West. 
Should 10/- a year be a proper sum to pay for a licence ? 
In the West 1/- a year is too much. J. N. SaLmon, 
(Major R.A. Retd. Pay). 
Mona House, 
Okehampton, Devon. 
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New Books I ean 


Recommend 


BY THE LITERARY CRITIC 
OOKS on Soviet Russia have been fairly 


numerous during the past year. The more 

interesting and revealing have usually been 
written by Russians who have managed to escape 
from their Bolshevik tyrants and have recorded 
their miserable tale of sufferings for the edification 
of the outside world. 

Occasionally, however, we have been given 
glimpses of the real present-day Russia by the 
casual visitor who has succeeded somehow in 
evading his official guides and in penetrating 
beyond the masses of propaganda that have been 
heaped up before him in order to obscure his 
mental vision. 

A novel method of investigating the whole gim- 
crack Soviet system is that chosen by Messrs. 
Marcus Samuel and Leonard Caplan. They have 
made a careful study both of the original Soviet 
*‘ principles ’’ and of every important statement 
made by leading members of the Russian com- 
munist hierarchy, and in addition to this have 
checked up their facts on the authoritative testi- 
mony of three Moscow papers. 


Out of Their Own Mouths 


The result is set forth in ‘‘ The Great Experi- 
ment ’’ (Murray, 4s. 6d.), a complete showing up, 
on Soviet-supplied evidence, of the frauds and 
falsehoods associated with its series of pretentious 
Five-Year ’’ plans. Here are the authors’ 
conclusions : 


“The Russian Government has not succeeded in 
adhering to the political ideas with which it set out. 
There has been a wholesale departure, forced by drastic 
necessity, from the tenets of Socialism. Subterfuge 
after subterfuge has been adopted, and most of them 
have been completely divorced from the basic ideas on 
which the U.S.S.R. was founded. Can one escape the 
inference that those ideas are utterly unsuitable for the 
running of a modern State ? 


‘*The Five-Year Plans were four dimensional in 
character. They related to Time, Quantity, Quality 
and Cost; but there was no reference to the human 
element which we might call the Dominant Fifth. 


‘““Time and cost have been exceeded beyond all the 
bounds of expectation ; quantity and quality have fallen 
short sometimes by as much as 90 per cent. of the 
planned estimate. And as to the Dominant Fifth, the 
human element, it is impossible to assess in terms of 


GREAT CONSERVATIVE RALLY 


VERY Conservative who, in the recent election, 
abstained from voting for his Member (on 
principle) should apply at once to— 
E. MOUL, 
“The True Conservative Cause,” 
Hollybank, Woking. 


figures the calamitous consequences to the individual 
which have necessarily followed in the wake of failure 
to keep up with the schedule. 

“ Every shortcoming in each of the four dimensions 
reacts on the other three, and the total of accumulated 
frustration weighs entirely and exclusively upon the 
bowed shoulders of Russia’s bureaucracy-manacleq 
inillions.’’ 


Horrors of Russian Prison Life 
Soviet propagandists delight in lauding the 
Bolshevik penal system as a model for less civilised 
humanity, and Moscow is always ready to advertise 
its progressive ideas for the benefit of foreign 
comrades. 


Arranged inspections of Russian prisons, how. 
ever, are apt to entail unpleasant experiences for 
such of the inmates as the Bolsheviks cannot trust 
to participate in their plentiful distribution of 
eyewash. 


That one gathers from ‘‘ Red Gaols.’’ (Burns 
Oates, 2s. 6d.), the record (translated from the 
French) of a Russian lady’s eight years’ imprison- 
ment. Her good faith is vouched for by Arch- 
bishop Goodier, Chairman of the Relief Committee 
for Roman Catholics in Russia, and she tells us 
how on one occasion she and other political 
prisoners in the Irkutsk gaol were for eight days 
removed from that prison and callously left with 
the impression that they were to be executed, so 
that a German delegation of workmen might 

‘admire a club, arranged ad hoc, with books, games 
of chess, musical instruments and so forth and a fine 
clean room with excellent beds where some ‘ prisoners,’ 
spotlessly clean and well-dressed, told them how happy 
they were to be so comfortably billeted and kindly 
cared for.” 

She goes on to paint a terrible picture of the 
horrors of prison life in the island of Solovki where 
she was subsequently sent. 


Inhuman Penalties 

Among the penalties in that “‘ isle of suffering ” 
for minor delinquencies were confinement without 
blanket or overcoat in an icy cell, a two or three 
weeks’ sentence to the torture of ‘‘ immobility ’’ or 
the immersion of a prisoner up to his neck in 
freezing water for fifteen minutes, 

Then there were ‘‘ examples ”’ for the prisoners 
such as the execution in front of the women’s 
barrack of the poor wretches’ husbands, brothers 
or lovers ! 


Where epidemics occurred, the prisoners were 
simply left to die, the mortality from dysentery and 
typhus in the winter of 1929-30 in the White Sea 
camps being said to have exceeded 20,000. 


No Young Woman Safe 
Finally, no young woman, and especially no nun, 
was safe from their guardians’ lust. 


‘When invincible resistance was met with, it was 
punished with transfer, under any pretext, to Anzer, 
and then to distant small camps, always under con- 
ditions which became steadily worse. As a last resort 
there were the remote little fisheries where about a 
dozen men worked together. They were brutes in a 
state of perpetual intoxication. A woman was always 
sent there to ‘keep house’ for them. If a decent 
woman was ordered there as a penalty, she had no 
other alternative than suicide or consent, otherwise she 
became the defenceless plaything of drunken savages.” 
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A Great Law Reformer 


Some great champions of noble causes never live 
to see the fulfilment of their dreams. 

Sir Samuel Romilly was one of them. He fought 
hard to remedy the cruelties and absurdities of the 
English criminal law of his day, and it was left to 
a subsequent age to carry out the reforms for which 
he so eloquently and earnestly pleaded. He him- 
self could not succeed in placing even a minor 
reform on the statute-book. 

His life, however, was far from being a failure, 
though it ended in tragedy. As a barrister he 
earned an income of between £15,000 and £17,000 
4 year, leaving a fortune at his death of £180,000, 
no small achievement for a man who started with 
little or no influence at his back. 

He became Solicitor-General in 1806, and it was 
he who summed up the case for the Managers in 
the impeachment of Lord Melville. Another of his 
causes célébres was the ‘‘ Delicate Investigation ”’ 
into the conduct of Caroline, Princess of Wales. 
He also came into contact professionally with both 
Byron and Shelley. 

A life of such distinction and interest was well 
worth serious biography, and Mr. C. G. Oakes has 
tackled the business to excellent purpose, even if 
here and there, for all his industrious research, he 
has been guilty of a few minor errors in dates and 
facts. (‘‘ Sir Samuel Romilly,’’ Allen and Unwin, 
18s.). 

Irrepressible Adventurer 

Mr. William P. Burke is an Irish-Australian 
who takes life philosophically just as it comes. 

At one moment Fortune may be all smiles for 
him, at another it may frown on him, but it makes 
no difference; he is quite prepared for all 
eventualities. And he has certainly experienced 
many changes of fortune since as a boy he first 
became a stowaway on a tramp steamer and then 
drifted into a ‘‘ rat-push’’ (or gang of young 
toughs) in Melbourne, 

Much of his earlier life was spent at sea in various 
capacities from greaser to unqualified engineer, and 
his subsequent wanderings have taken him to the 
West Indies and Central and Southern America 
in all of which he has held a variety of posts. 

His career has been, as he says, a veritable game 
of snakes and, ladders; he never knew where he 
would be next, at the bottom of the ladder, or at 
the top. 

In San Domingo at one time he rose to the dizzy 
height of ‘‘ Inspector-General of Sanitation ’’ and 
when his friend Trujillo was elected President it 
seemed as if he were destined for even higher and 
more lucrative employment. 

But, alas, there was a misunderstood joke, and 
Sefior Burky was arrested and imprisoned. Having 
dealt him this unexpected and unkind blow, 
Fortune allowed him to escape, and in the interval 
before restarting his career as a greaser on a tramp 
Steamer he settled down cheerily to write a racy 
story of his life (*‘ Sefior Burky,”? by William P. 
Burke, Harrap, 8s. 6d.). 


Egyptian Reflections 


Miss Mabel Caillard accompanied her father to 
Egypt in 1876 when he received the appointment 
of Postmaster-General there. 


She has remained in the country practically ever 
since and so her “‘ light crop of reminiscences,’ as 
she describes her book (‘‘ A Lifetime in Egypt,” 
Grant Richards, 10s. 6d.), covers many important 
developments so far as Egypt is concerned. 

She gives us interesting impressions of the many 
distinguished people she has met, and sums up the 
present conditions in Egypt rather aptly by 
saying : 

‘‘The hope yet lingers in Egypt that some day a 
second Cromer may arise who, taking the law into his 
own hands and looking neither to the right of British 
altruism nor to the left of Egyptian demagogy, shall 
restore the country to the peace and prosperity of the 
Cromerian age. The fellaheen ascribe their present 
misery to the departure of the Inglees. Sometimes I 
wonder whether England can find any justification for 
leaving Egypt in the lurch.” 

To this one might add the record of a conversa- 
tion she had with an old Egyptian whose duty it 
was to regulate the traffic on the Ramleh tramway 
—‘‘ the Philosopher at the Level Crossing,’’ as she 
dubs him. 

The old man had bewailed the fact that the 
English had left and that their troops might also 
go, but added : 

‘“No matter. If they go, the Italians will come in 
their place. There must always be a foreign nation in 
control in Egypt; the Egyptians can never govern 
themselves, it is not possible.” 
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Motor Racing and Record Breaking 


Captain George Eyston has the distinction of 
breaking more motor world records than any other 
driver, and Mr. Barré Lyndon, who co-operates 
with him in the writing of ‘‘ Motor Racing and 
Record Breaking ’’ (Batsford, 7s. 6d.), is a well- 
known author of books on motor racing. 

The combination of these two has naturally pro- 
duced an excellent book which, being published by 
Batsford, it almost goes without saying is 
magnificently illustrated. 

While one could wish that excessive modesty 
had not prevented Captain Eyston from giving his 
readers a little more of his own very varied and 
exciting experiences as a record breaker, one is 
glad to note that a well-deserved tribute is paid to 
Sir Malcolm Campbell for his speed achievements : 

“‘ The pace achieved in the present land-speed record 
is a great feat from the technical standpoint, and is 
one of considerable national importance. Any effort to 
raise the world’s land-speed record now requires much 
experience, and a tremendous complexity of organisa- 
tion. Sir Malcolm Campbell has shown, by his con- 
sistently successful attacks on this record, a great 
tenacity of purpose, and has proved the soundness of 
this country’s engineering technique and ability.” 


A Detective’s Memoirs 


A man who has spent more than twenty years 
in the Special Branch at Scotland Yard and has 
acted as bodyguard to Royalties and other dis- 
tinguished personages might be expected to have 
had his full share of exciting experiences. 


That was Detective-Inspector Harold Brust’s 
record and his memoirs (‘‘ I Guarded Kings,” 
Stanley Paul, Illustrated, 15s.) prove that his lif. 
has been full of thrilling adventures. His duties 
have frequently brought him into contact with gun. 
men and other desperadoes and his life has been jp 
serious danger on several occasions. He tells his 
story with a verve and humour that make his 
memoirs light and easy reading. 

Here is one characteristic story of Kin 
Edward. His Majesty had twitted the Ex-Kaise; 
on the precautions taken to guard him. The Kaiser 
retorted by pointing to the Special Branch mep 
hovering near by them. 


‘* Those fellows? chuckled King Edward, 
‘* Those fellows are not guarding me they are jug 
to see that I don’t get up to mischief.”’ 


Inspector Brust accompanied the late Lord 
Balfour on his war time mission to Washington, 
A messenger arrived at the residence where Lord 
Balfour was staying, with an envelope from the 
British Embassy. He gave the secret password, 
but something aroused Inspector Brust's 
suspicions :— 

‘““T went behind the man to seize him. It was the 
test of innocence or guilt. The instant he felt my 
arms close round him he sprang into movement like a 
wounded tiger. I could feel a hard, cylindrical-shaped 
object in his pocket. It proved to be a bomb filled with 
sufficient trinitrotoluol to have blown Mr. Balfour, the 


mansion, the Mission, and the garrison outside sky- 
high.” 
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SELECTED HOTELS 
LICENSED 


ELDY. Perthshire. — Station 
al Rec., 2. Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Tennis, golf, fishing, bowling. 


LEXANDRIA, 


i i. ; Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. 
in., 3s. 6d. Fishing, Loch 
Lomond. 

VIEMORE, Inverness-shire.—Aviemore 


21. Bed., 100; Rec., 4. Pens., 5 
gns. Golf, Private. Fishing, 
shooting, riding, tennis. 

YLESBURY. — Bull’s 
A Market Square. ait 


2/7/68. } 


Pens., 4 gns. W.E., 
bowls, fishing. 


AMBURGH, 
Victoria Hotel. Rec., Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting hl 


ELFAST—Kensington Hotel, Bed., 76; 
Rec., 5. Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., Sat. to 
Mon., 27 6. Golf, 10 mins., 2/6. 


LACKPOOL.—Grand Hotel. H. & C. 
Fully licensed. Billiards. Very moderate 


OURNE END, Bucks.—The Spade Oak 
Hotel. Bed., 20. Rec., 4 and bar. 
Pens., 5 to 7 gns. Tennis, golf, bathing. 


Crown Hotel. Pens., gre. to 7 gns. 
Golf, 1} miles. Yachting, fishing. 


Rec., 2. Pens., 34 to 4 gns. 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 2 gns. Golf, riding. 


RIGHTON, Sussex.—Sixty-six Hotel.— 

Bed., 33; Rec., 5; Pens., from 4} gns. 
W.E. from 3276. Golf, 9 courses in vicinity. 
Tennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. 


ROADSTAIRS, Kent. — Grand Hotel. 

Pens., from 5 gns. W.E., from £1 per 
day. Lun., 4/6; Din., 6/6. Golf, tennis, 
bathing, dancing. 

URFORD, OXON.—The Lamb 
Bed., 12; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 gns. 
Sens. W.E., 15/- per day. Golf, trout 

fishing, riding, hunting. 


URY ST. EDMUNDS, Suffolk.—Angel 


Hotel. _Bed., 35; Rec c., 2. _Pens., 5 
gns., W.E., 2 gns. Lun., 3/6; Din., 5/6. 
golf, fishing, racing. 

ALLENDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs 

Hotel, Trossachs. Bed., 60. Pens., fr. 


Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. 


5 gns. 
tennis. 


AMBRIDGE.—Garden House Hotel, nr. 

Pembroke College. ee at to 5 8. 
W.E., 14/- to 17/6 per day. olf, 3 miles 
boating, tennis. 


ARDIFF. — Park Hotel, Park Fon 

Bed., 115; Rec., 4. Pens., 7 gns. W. 
(Sat. Lun. to’ Mon. Brkfst.), 37/6. “Golf. 
High Street.— 


LOVELLY.—New Inn, 
Bed., 30; Rec., 1. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
Golf, fishing, sea bathing. 


LYNDERWEN. 
clochey. 
Din., 2/6. 


Golf, fishing, 


— Castle Hotel, 
Pens., £2 10/-. 
Golf, 12 miles away. 


OMRIE, Perthshire. — Ancaster Arms 

Hotel. Bed., 10; Rec., 3. Pens., £3 10/-. 
ce. 12/- per day. Tennis, golf. fishing, 
wis. 


ONISTON, 


Maer- 
Lun., 1/6; 


ENGLISH LAKES.— The 
Waterhead Hotel. Pens. .. from £5 10/-. 
Golf, boating, putting green, tennis. 


OWNDERRY, CORNWALL—Sea View, 
Bed., 9. Annexe 5. Pens., from 3h 
ens. W.E., from 35/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


ULVERTON, 
Lion Hotel. 


oad day. Golf, 
unting, tennis. 


DUNDEE. — The Royal British Hotel is 
the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms. 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: 5095. 


Som. (border of Devon). 
Pens., 4 gns., W.E., 12/6 
3 miles: Fishing, riding, 


LY, Cambs.—The Lamb Hotel. Bed., 
20; Rec., 5. Pens., 5 gns. W.E., £2 16/- 
Laa., 3) 6; Din., 6/-. "Boating. 


ALMOUTH, Cornwall. — The Manor 

House Hotel, Budock Vean. Bed., 46; 

Rec., 2. Pens., from 5 gns. to 8 gns. Golf. 
boating, fishing, tennis. 


\LASGOW, W.2.—Belhaven Hotel, 22 to 
26 Belhaven Terrace. Bed., 66; Rec.. 6. 


Pens., from £3 5/-. Lun., 3/-; Din.. 5/ 
Tennis, goli. 
LASGOW, C.2.—Grand Hotel, 560, 


Sauchiehall St., Charing Cross. 
110.  Pens., 6 gns.; ., 18/6 per day. 
Tennis courts adjacent. Golf, 1/- per round. 


REAT MALVERN, Worcestershire.— 

Royal Foley Hotel. Bed., 32; Rex.. 3. 

ens., from 5 to 7 gns.; W.E., 15/- to 17/6 
day. Golf, putting green. 


ULLANE, East Lothian. 
Hotel. Bed., 25; Rec., 5. Pens., 4 to 
5 gns. W.E., 14/- t to 16/- per day. Tennis 
courts. Golf, swimming, aiding. bowling. 


AMILTON, Lanarkshire, Scotland.— 

Royal Hotel. oo 12; Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 3 gns. W.E. 25/-. Golf, tennis, bowls. 
Tel. 164. Geo. Doda. proprietor. 


~ Surrey.—Georgian Hotel. 
Bed., 26; Rec. . 4. Pens., 5 gns.; E.. 
35/- to 47/ "Tennis, golf. 


ERNE BAY—Miramar Hotel, Beltinge. 


— Bisset’s 


Bed., 27; Rec., 2. Pens., from 4 gns. 
W.E., fr. 45/-. Golf, bowls, tennis, bathing. 
LFRACOMBE, Devon.—Mount Hotel. 


Pens., from 3 gns. to 5 Vat: Overlooking’ 
sea. All bedrooms with Many 


with private bathrooms. Tennis’ 


ROYAL CLARENCE Hotel, High Street. 
Bed., 60; Rec., 3. Pens., 4 W.E., 13/6 
oe day. Tennis, golf, fishing, boating, 

athing. 


NVERARY. Arms Hotel.  Bed., 
26. Pens., 6 gn .E., 18/- per day. 


Lun., 3/6; Din., i. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


” ESWICK, English Lakes—The Keswick 

Hotel. Bed., 100; Rec., 5 Pens.. 
5 gns.; 6 gns. season. W.E., fr. 15/- per day. 
Golf, tennis, boating, bowls, fishing. 


” IBWORTH.—The Rose and Crown, 
{ibworth, near Leicester. A.A., R.A.C., 
and B.F.S.S. appointed. 


LANGOLLEN—Grapes Hotel. Stay here 
for Comfort. Fishing, golf. H. & C. 


LANWRTYD WELLS, Central 
Dol-y-Coed Hotel. Bed., 

Pens., winter £4 7/6; sum., £4 18/-. WE: 

30/-. Golf, own course. Fishing, tennis. 


OCH AWE, Argyll.—Loch Awe Hotel. 

’Phone: Dalmally 6. Bed., 70; Rec., 4. 

Pens., 5 to 8 gns. acc. to season. Tennis, 
golf, fishing, boating. 


- ONDON. — Barkston House Hotel, 1, 
Barkston Gesdene, 8.W.5. Tel.: Fro. 
2259. Pens., 2} to 3 gns. 


GORE Hotel, 189, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 
Bed., 36; Rec., 2 2 and cocktail bar. Pens.. 
from 3} gns. Tennis. 


GUILDFORD HOUSE HOTEL, 56/7. 
Guildford Street, W.C.1.—T. : Terr. 5530. 
Rec., 1. Pens., £2 10/-. ” Bridge. 


HOTEL STRATHOOMA, 25 & 26, Lan- 
caster Gate, W.2. ; Rec., 5. Pens.. 
34 gns. to 4} gns. Bee tennis. 

SHAFTESBURY Hotel, Gt. St: Andrew 
Street, W.C.2. 2 mins. Leicester Sq. Tube. 
250 Bedrooms, h. and c. ya Room, bath, 
breakfast, 7/6; double, 13/6 


THE PLAZA Hotel, St. Martie’s Street. 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. . Pens.. 
from 44 gns. W.E., £1 rea Lun., 3/6; 
Din., 4/6. 


OSSIEMOUTH, Morayshire. — Stotfield 

Hotel. Bed., 70; Rec., 3. Pens., 4 gns. 
to £6 16/6. W.E., 36/- to 45/-. Golf, fish- 
ing, bowling, tennis. 


YNMOUTH, N. Devon.—Bevan’s Lyn 
48. Pens., from 4 to 6 

gns. W.E -. Lun., 3/6 and 4/-; Din., 
5/ $76. Golf, fishing, tennis, dancing. 


N ORTEHOE, N. Devon. — 
Arms Hotel. Bed., 6; Rec., 2. Pens.. 
£2 10/-. W.E., £1 7/-. Golf, "Ceibing. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE — Ex- 


9. Pens., W.E. io Golf. 
fishing, bathing. 

OTTERBURN HALL Hotel.—Bed., 44: 

Rec., 3; Pens., fro from 


Ww. 
46/-. 6 hard courts. eda estate, fishing. 


STEWART, Wigtownshire.— 
Galloway Arms Hotel. Bed., 17: Rec.. 
5.  Pens., £3 10/- to £4. Golf, fishing. 
bathing, bowling, tennis. 


Nr. Ventor, I.0.W.—Niton 
Undercliff Hotel. Bed.. 17; Rec.. 4; 
Pens., from 5 gns. W.E., from £2° 5/-. 
Golt, bathing, fishing, tennis. 


|! Surrey. We. Hautboy Hotel. 


Pens., £1 
Lun., 4/6; Ter. Din., 6/-. Golf. 


Good fishing, good golf, rocks. Tel. : 


Cookson,’ Padstow. 
TON, DEVON Hotel, 
Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3; Pens.. 


trom 4 gns., from 5 to 7 ns. during season. 
W.1., 15/- to 18/- per ae Golf, tennis. 


ERTH, Scotland.—Station Hotel. Bed., 
100; Rec., 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E., 


from 24//-; Lun., 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Din., 6/.. 
Garden. 
ETERBOROUGH. — Saracen’s Head 


Hotel. Bed., 3; Rec., 2. Pens., 34 
W.E., 30/-; Lun., 2/6; Din.. 3/6. Teunte. 
fishing. boating, horse-riding. 


Pe Devon. — Central Hotel. 
d. ; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 to 5 ens. 
Golf, tennis, bowls, sea and river fishing. 


ORTPATRICK, WIGTOWN 
Portpatrick Hotel. Pens., 


irom £5 weekly. Golf, fee bathing, 
tennis. 


Surrey. — Star & Garter 
Hotel.—England’s historic, exquisite, 
romantic, social centre and Rendezvous. 


IPON, Yorks. — Unicorn Hotel, Not 
Place. Bed., 22. Pens., £4 7/6. W.E.. 
35/-. Golf, fishing, bowls, tennis, dancing. 


OSS- — WYE.—Chase Hotel. Bed., 28; 

.. 5. Pens.. 34 gns.; W.E., 37/6: 

Lunch, Qe: Dinner, 4/-. Golf, fishing. 
tennis, bowls. 


ALISBURY, Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel. 
Up- to-date. H. & C. and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric lift. Phone: 399 


GAvor. Hotel, Cleobury Mor- 
timer. 'ens., 84/-. 
Lun., 3/- and 3/6. iit Forderminster . 


CARBOROUGH, Yorks.—Castle Hotel. 
Queen Street. 38. Pens., £3 12/6. 
W.E., 21/-. Golf, pF ‘bowls, bathing. 


THE RAVEN HALL Hotel, oi 
Bed., 56; 5. in., 6/- Golf, bowls, 
swimming, billiards, tennis, dancing. 


—Belmont Sea Front. 

55: Rec., 3. Pens., 6} to 8 gns. 

WwW. ‘ 3 days. Bathing, 
go 


OUTH Uist, Outer Hebrides.—Lochbois- 

dale Hotel. d., 32; Rec., 7; Pens.. 

4 gns. Golf, 5 miles, free to hotel guests. 
Fishing, bathing, sailing. 


TOKE-ON-TRENT. — Victoria 
Victoria Square, Hanley. 
Rec., 1. Pens., £3 6/-, Lun., 2/-, 
3/6, Sup.., 
golf, tennis. 


TOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. — Grosvenor 
Hotel, "Phone: Stockbridge 9. Bed.. 
Rec Bed and breakfast, 8s. 6d. 

its Golf, trout fishing. 

TRANRAER, Wigtownshire. —_ Buck's 

Head Hotel. Hpnover Street. Bed., 18: 
Pens., £3 10/-. 12/6 per day. olf. 
tennis, fishing, swimming. 


Devon. — Beach Hotel, 
R.A. Promenade. Excellent position. 
Moderate inclusive terms. Write for tariff. 


Glos.—Royal Hop Pole 

Hotel. Bed., 45; Rec., 2. Pens. from 
5 to 6} gns. Winter, ‘3 gns. Golf, fishing. 
boating, bowls, cricket, hockey. 


et —The Grand Hotel, Bed., 200; 

3... Tennis courts; golf, Stover 

G.C. feces, Hunting. squash court, minia- 
ture putting course. 


af count Hotel. Foun. 

gns.; win 7 
4 E., Tennis, golf, bowls. 
fishing. 


— Royal Hotel. 

Bed. : Pens., from 5 gns. 

Lun., 3/6: Tea, 1/6: » 5/-; Sup., 3/6, 
Tennis, fishing, shooting. 


Hotel, 


“Din.. 
acc. to requirements. eo 
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IRGINIA YFater, — Glenridge 
Hotel. Bed., 18; 3 and bar. Pens., 
£4 15/6. W.E. a i716. Wentworth 
and Sunningdale, 5/-. 


ALTON-ON-NAZE.—Hotel Porto Bello, 
Walton-on-Naze. English catering, 
comfort and attention. 


ARWICK. — Lord Leycester Hotel. 

Bed., 55; Rec., 5. Pens., from 4} gns. 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 33/-. Golf, Leaming- 
ton, 1} miles. Tennis. 


Windermere 
Hotel. Bed., 60. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
W.E. £2 8/6. Golf, 3/6 daily. 


ARMOUTH. — Royal Hotel, Marine 

Parade. Bed., 85. Pens., from £3/12/6. 
W.E., 25/-; Lun., fr. 3/6; Din., fr. 4/6. 
Golf,’ bowls, tennis, dancing. 


HOTELS— Continued 
UNLICENSED 


Bi Be — Empire Private Hotel. 
Sea. Best part promenade. 
all bedrooms. Lift to all floors. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Woodville, 14, 
Christchurch Road. Ist Class. ef. 
Tennis, beach bungalow, garage 45 cars. 


RIGHTON.—Glencoe Private Hotel, 112, 
Facing Sea. ele- 
phone: 434711 


RIGG, Lincolnshire. — Lord Nelson 
Hotel. Pens., £3 10/-. Golf, 2 miles 
away, 2/6 per day, 7/6 per week. Fiching 


RISTOL. — Cambridge House Hotel, 
Royal York Crescent, Clifton. Every 
comfort. Apply prop. L. V. Palmer. 


UDE, N. Cornwall.—The Balconies Pri- 

vate Hotel. Downs view.—Pens., from 

: ens. Golf, boating, fishing, bathing, 
ennis. 


BUBNTISLAND, Fifeshire.—Kingswood 
Hotel. Bed., 10; Rec. 2. Pens., from 
£3 10/-; W.E., 30/-. Golf, bathing, bowls. 


HELMSFORD, ESSEX. — Ye Olde 

Rodney, Little Baddow. Pens., 3 gns.; 

W.E. from 27/6. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. Golf, 
fishing, yachting, tennis. 


HELTENHAM SPA.—Visit the Bays 

hill Hotel, St. George’s Road. Central 

for Cotswold "Tours and all amenities. 
Moderate. Pinkerton. Tel.: 2578. 


Hotel, Ltd. Pens., £3 13/6; 
15/-. Lun., 3/-; Din., 5/-. Golf. 
polo 


AWLISH, S. Devon.—Sea View Hotel, 
ex. Cuisine, every comfort. Write for 
Tariff. D. Bendall, prop. 


Hotel, Wilmington Square.—Bed., 
Pens., from 3 gns.; W.E., from 10/6 per Pg 
Golf, tennis. Winter garden. 


DINBURGH. — St. Mary’s Hotel, - 
Palmerston Place.—Pens., from 4 


Golf, 2/6. Fishing and tennis in hm 
bourhood. 


ALMOUTH, S. Cornwall. — Boscawen 

Private Hotel. Centre sea front, facing 
Falmouth Bay. Illustrated Handbook gratis 
from Res. Proprs. ’Phone: 141. 


a PRIVATE Hotel, Cliff Road. 
Bed ,.5. Pens., from 3 to 5 gns.; 
W. Bit. "Mon. 25/-. Tennis, golf. 


{VELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK. — Bracon 
dale Private Hotel, Sea Front. 

Rec., Pens., 3 to 5 gns.; W.E., 91/: 
to'30/-. Golf, tennis, bowls, putting. 


ERNDOWN, Wim- 

borne Road. Bed., Rec Pens., 

3 gens. to 4 gns.; W.E., daily. 
Golf, 4/- per day; (5/- Aug.-Sept.). 


eS: — Devonshire House 
Hotel. Est. 34 years. E. light. Central 
heat. No extras. Tel. 3341. 


THE ORANGE HOUSE PRIVATE 

pe. 8, Castle Hill Avenue. Bed., 13 

. 2. Pens., 3 gns.; W.E., from 28/-. 
Golf’ bowls, tennis, skating, croquet. 


OATHLAND, —Whitfield Pri- 
vate Hotel. Bed. Pens., 3 to 4 
2/6 and Dinner, 4/-. 
olf, 2 mile. Hunting, fishing. 


ODALMING.—Farncombe Manor Hotel, 
Farncombe. Pens., 3 gens. Golf, fishing, 
boating, tennis. 


ASLEMERE, Surrey.—Whitwell Hatch 
—a Country House Hotel. H. & C. 
Gas fires in bedrooms. ’Phone 696. 


ASTINGS.—Albany Hotel. Best posi- 
tion on the front. 120 rooms. Tele- 
phone: 761, 762. 


EREFORD. —_ The 
Broad Street. Bed., 25. Pens., 3 gns. 
W.E., from 25/-.. Salmon fishing 
tennis. Large garage and car par rk. 
LFRACOMBE.—Candar Hotel. Sea front, 
80 bedrooms. Every modern comfort. 
Very moderate terms. Write for brochure. 
THE PRIVATE Hotel. 


Wilder Road d., 90; Pens., 2 to 4} gns. 
E., 12/- per day. Golf, bowls. 


DILKUSA.—GRAND Hotel. Sea front. 
Cent. 110 bed. all with H. & C. Five large 
lounges. Dancing. Billiards. 


IMPERIAL Hotel, Promenade, facing 
sea. Well known. Lift. Ballroom. Pens., 
34 to 5 gns. Write for Tariff. 


NVERNESS.—ARDLARICH PRIVATE 
HOTEL, CULDUTHEL ROAD. Tel.: 
693, Eve comfort. Under personal super- 
vision the Proprietress. Mrs. 
onald. 


EAMINGTON SPA.—Alkerton Private 
4 Hotel, Binswood Avenue. Bed., 
Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. Garden. Golf, half 
mile’ away. Tennis, bowls, croquet. 


Bed.., Rec., 6. Pens., 3} 
4} W.E., 1076 to 13/6 per day. 
Golf: billiards. 


EICESTER.—Grantham, 57 & 60, — 
field Street. Pens., 3 gns.; W. E., 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf, tennis. 


INCOLN.—Grand Hotel, St. Mary Street. 
Bed., 33; Rec., 5. _Pens., £3 10/-. 
Lun., 2/6: Din., 3/-. Golf. 


Hotel, 8; Rec., 2. 

Pens., 4 eng.; ; W.E., 10/-. Lun., 3/6: 
Din., 4/-. Golf, "ashing. bathing. 


ONDON.—Alexandra Hotel (a quiet 

hotel), 21, 22 and 23, Bedford Place, 

London, W.C.1. Bed., 45; Rec., 3. Pens., 
3 to 4 gns. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 


ARLINGTON HOUSE Hotel, 3. Lex- 
Gardens, Gromwell Road. Rec., 
; Bed., 35. Pens., from 2} to 5 gns. 


ARTILLERY MANSIONS Hotel. West- 
minster, S.W.1. hone: Vic. 0867 and 
2003. Bed., 200; Rec., 2. S., 15s. D., 
Pens., 5 gns. to 8 gns. 


BONNINGTON HOTEL, Southampton 
Row, W.C.1, near_ British Museum 260 
Rooms. Room, Bath and Table d’Héote 
Breakfast, 8s. 6d. 


Hotel, Upper Woburn Place, 
W.C.1 ear Euston. and King’s Cross 
Stations. Accom. 230 Guests: Room, bath, 
and Table d’ Hote Breakfast, 8/6. 


KENSINGTON. PALACE MANSIONS 
Hotel, De Vere Gardens, W.8. _ Bed.. 

Rec., 3. Pens., from 5 gns.; W.E., 91/- per 
day. Social Glub. Squash rackets. 


Kensington Park Roa Bed., ; 
Rec., 8. Pens., 2 my 8} Garden. 
Tennis. 


LIDLINGTON Hotel, Place, 
Lun., 2/-; Tea, 1/-; me 2/6. Gar en. 


MANOR HOTEL, 82, Westbourne Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W.2. Bed., 75; Rec., 7. Pens.. 
from 3} single; from § gens. double. 
Garden. illiards. 


NORFOLK RESIDENTIAL Hotel. 
Kensington Gardens Square, W.2. Bay 
3801-2. J. Ralph, prop. 


OLD GEDARS Hotel, 8.E.26. 
Bed., 30; Rec., 2; Pens., from 3 gns.; W.E., 
from 30/-. . Golf, within fo "minutes. 
Billiards, Ballroom, Tennis Courts. 


PALACE GATE Hotel, Palace Gate, 
Kensington, W.8. Bed.. at Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 8 gns.; W.E., 80/-. 


<<. 


RAYMOND’S PRIVATE H 
bridge Villas, Bayswater, wii 
Rec., 3. Pens., from 2 gns. to £2 19/¢. 


STANLEY HOUSE H 
Crescent, Kensington Park ad Stanley 
’Phone: Park 1168. 30; + 
Pens., fr. 2} gns., 4 gns. double. Te’ in 


SOMERS PAYING GUEST 
Gardens, N.W.3. Tee 


10; Rec., P 


STRATHALLAN _ Hotel, Bolton 
Gardens, S.W.5. d., 30. —, from 9% 
gns. single, 5 gns. double. Billiards, 


WEST CENTRAL Hotel, 
ow, W.C.1. T.: Mus. “1400. 
Rec., 5. Pens., 4 gns.; Lun., 2/6: Din., 3/6 


WOODHALL Hotel, Coll 
wich, S.E.21. Bed., 4 Rec. Dal 
gens. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6 Golf, 2/6 ber 
round. Garden, tennis, bridge, croquet, 


YNTON, N._ Devon. 

Private Hotel, Bed., 3. pow 
2 gns. to £2 10/-. Goll, miles. Puttin 
green, bowls, tennis. Centrally situated, 


ORTEHOE, N. 


Cottage Hotel. ry 

ea, in., olf, r 4 

drag hounds. iding, tenn 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Regent Hotel, 
55-59 Road. T., Jesmond 9%. 
Bed., 36; , 3. Single frm. 7/6. Garden, 


THE Hotel, Jesmond Road 
ed., 3. £2 12/6; E., 
£1 7/6. “Golf, . tennis, 
billiards. 


XFORD.—Castle Hotel. Bed., 16; 


Ree,, 
q ens., 34 gns.; W.E., £1 17 
Lun., 2/-; Din., 3/-. 


Hayle, Cornwall.—Rivire 
Hotel. Near sea; golf. C. water 
in all rooms. Recommended A.A 


CARBOROUGH, Yorks.—Riviera Private 
Hotel, St. Nicholas Bed., 
Rec., 5. Pens., from £3 17/6; W.E., Sat. 
Mon., from £1. Golf, Pag 


HAFTESBURY, Dorset. Cone House 

Hotel.—Pens., 4 to 7 W.E., 42/- 

to 57/-. Golf, Private 9-ho “ per day. 
Tennis, putting, billiards, hunting. 


HANKLIN, I.0.W. Hotel, 
Keats Green. Bed. : Rec., 3. Pens 
from 3 ans. to 6 gns.; WE 12/- to 15/- per 
day. Golf, 2 miles. ‘Tennis. 


OUTHSEA, HANTS. 
Clarence Parade. Bed., 80; 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., 12/6 per day. 


TROUD, Glos. — Prospect House Hotel, 

Bulls Cross. Bele 12; Rec., 1. Pens, 

3 to 3} gns. W. , 12/6 per day. Garden. 
Golf, riding. 


Pem.—Cliffe Hotel. 
3. Pens., 3} to 5} gn 
30/- to Tennis, golf, ashing. "Vathine 


ORQUAY. —Ashley Court Hotel, Abbey 
Road.—Bed., 30; Rec., 3. Pens., 3 gns. 
W.E., 30/-. Golf, 1 mile. Garden. 


GLEN DEVON Hotel, St. Alban’s Road, 
Babbacombe. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens., % 
to 3} gns. Garden, tennis, ont. 


NETHWAY } PRIVATE Hotel. Falkland 
Road. _Bed., Rec., Pens. from 3 gms. 
W.E., from 3/7 per day. Golf, tennis, fishing. 


IG, Isle of Skye.—Uig Hotel. Bed., 13; 
Rec un., hot, 3/6; Din., “4/6. 
Golf, Hotel grounds, fishing, good boating. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ee ot of the INCOME TAX 
SERVICE BUREAU brings :elief— 
Address, Sentinel House, Southampton 
Row, London, W.C.1. 


SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
25, Buckingham Gate, 3.W.1., 
vides advanced modern training and a4 
well paid positions for gentlewomen. 
videel tuition.—For prospectus Vic. 
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THE EMPIRE WEEK WEEK 


Australia and External 
Affairs 


From an Australian Correspondent 


[ATT of the evidences of 
Australia’s increasing interest in 
overseas affairs is the decision, 
announced by the Prime Minister 
(Mr. J. A. Lyons) to re-establish the 
Ministry of External Affairs as a 
separate department. 

It is at present part of the Prime 
Minister’s Department, represented 
in the Senate by Sir George Pearce, 
who is also Minister in Charge of 
Territories. 

The Attorney-General, Mr. R. G. 
Menzies, k.c., has lately been the 
principal spokesman of the Govern- 
ment in the House of Representatives 
on external questions. 


It would not be surprising if the 
Cabinet’s decision is due chiefly to 
the initiative of Mr. Menzies. During 
his visit to London last year, he made 
it: clear that he felt it to be the 
Government’s duty to make better pro- 
vision for keeping touch with foreign 
developments. 


The Government intends also to 
create a corps of young specialists 
who eventually will serve the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs. Some, it 
is hoped, will be trained in the 
Foreign Office and some in selected 
British Embassies. 

The system by which Australia’s 
representation in most foreign 
capitals is carried on entirely by the 
British diplomatic service is likely 
long to continue. 

But Australia now feels that she 
should possess at least the nucleus of 
a diplomatic and consular service of 
her own. The stirrings of this 
ambition may be seen in the recent 
despatch of permanent trade repre- 
sentatives to Japan and elsewhere in 
the East. 

In the reconstitution of the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, the staff 
will be strengthened. The Secretary 
will be Major William Hodgson, 
formerly of the General Staff of the 
Defence Department. was 
severely wounded in the Gallipoli 
landing, and, since his return to 
Australia, has specialised in foreign 
affairs, particularly Pacific and Far 
Eastern questions. 

The trade agreements recently 
made with foreign countries, and the 
many others which are in process of 
negotiation, will concern’ the 
strengthened Department of External 
Affairs. 


It will take also direct steps to 
stimulate public interest by issuing 
information on events overseas. The 
liaison between the High Commis- 
sioner’s Office in London and the 
Foreign Office is to be strengthened. 


Further developments in this con- 
nection are to be expected as a result 
of Mr. Menzies’ next visit to London. 


It seems likely that his influence 
upon the Cabinet’s policy will 
ultimately produce for him the 
External Affairs portfolio. 

Now that he has become deputy 
leader of the United Australia Party, 
Mr. Menzies’ authority in the 
Cabinet has been increased. 

His view of Australia’s attitude to 
the outside world may be summed 
up in the comment of a leading 
Government organ on the latest 
development: ‘‘ The day when we 
can play Robinson Crusoe on his 
own little island has gone for ever.”’ 


The League's 
White-Headed Boy 


By G. Delap Stevenson 


ME. DE VALERA is a white- 
headed boy with the League of 
Nations. 

Just recently, however, he has been 
criticised at home for his enthusiasm 
and the criticism has run on entirely 
original lines. 

There has been little talk of the 
theory of collective security, or 
whether sanctions mean war, or the 
relative merits of Italians and 
Abyssinians. 

What Mr. de Valera has got into 
trouble about is that in backing the 
League he incidentally and accidently 
also backed the British representa- 
tives! 


It was a shocking situation that the 
Free State should actually be playing 
on the same side as the British, and 
ardent Republicans held up their 
hands in horror. 

Nor was it only the Republicans, 
Members of the United Ireland party, 
who are supposed to be the less anti- 
British section of the community, 
joined in the attack, though the party 
leaders later modified their attitude. 

The idea was that Mr. de Valera 
had been extremely soft to give the 
British his valuable support for 
nothing. 

Instead he should have held.a pistol 
at their heads and demanded the 
writing off of land annuities as his 
price. Altogether it was a sordid 
if rather humorous incident. 

Mr. de Valera was standing up 
telling the world about his ideals and 
his countrymen were pulling his 
coat-tails to remind him that they 
should have a market value. 

As the bargaining did not take 
place, we shall unfortunately never 
know what exact value the British 
might have put on Irish support. 

The incident also shows very 
clearly the interchangeability of 
ideals and particular interests. It is 
a fundamental defect of the League 
that it sets out to be a court of justice, 
but all those who are sitting in judg- 
ment have some kind of interest in 
the dispute. 

The small nations want the protec- 


tion of the big ones in the name of 
the League, but they kept the con- 
versation on peace and justice until 
the Irish naively let the cat out of 
the bag by suggesting that they 
would implement their obligations if 
they were paid with a triumph 
against the hereditary enemy ! 

The Free State Irish, of course, 
consider themselves one of the small 
nations who look to the League for 
their defence. 

They will not allow that their 
proper place is within the British 
Empire. They are eager to amalga- 
mate themselves with an _ inter- 
national system so as to be indepen- 
dent of the imperial organisation. 

Mr. de Valera makes very nice 
speeches at Geneva. He has been 
president of the Council, and he 
urged it to be firm with Japan over 
Manchuria. 

Geneva is only too pleased to be 
polite to so faithful a son of the 
League whose only request is that he 
should never be called British, and 
who is always ready to exalt inter- 
nationalism. Some day perhaps he 
will appeal to the League to apply 
sanctions against Britain on his 
behalf! 


Cotton in the Sudan 


APART from India, the production 

of cotton in the British Empire 
between 1921 and 1928 increased from 
100,000 bales to 427,000 bales. 

In spite of many attempts to grow 
cotton in South Africa, most of this 
production was from central and 
northern Africa. 

In the Sudan and other native 
parts of Africa the cotton is grown 
mainly under Government super- 
vision and by means of irrigation 
farming. 

Cotton country is a network of 
canals of all sizes and capacities. 
The fields they serve vary in size 
considerably. 

The levels may be anything from 
20 to 100 acres, but in general each 
farmer is allowed only 30 acres, a 
third of which is placed under cotton. 
Another third is devoted to farin- 
aceous or leguminous crops; the 
remaining ground is left fallow. 

Rain is due in the middle of July, 
and one of the first duties of the 
farmer is to clear the canals and 
channels against the time when the 
water is run from the rivers and 
dams. 

Soon after the first lot of water 
from the dams has been led over the 
soil, the rains begin. This is usually 
an anxious period for the farmers. 

The channels are watched care- 
fully. If the rain is very heavy the 
ground becomes liquid mud. The 
banks of the channels often give way, 
and even with swift attention cannot 
withstand the flood. The subsequent 
repair work is often long and difficult. 

As these rains pass over, the cow 
beans and millet are sown in the plot 
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that the previous season grew cotton. 

Weeding has to be carried out. If 
the soil is very rich, a heavy crop of 
strong and stubborn weeds will cover 
the ground within four days. If the 
cotton crop is to prosper the weeds 
must be removed, a job done by 
means of a skilfully wielded hoe. 

If the weeds are of excellent 
growth, the cotton crop is certain to 
be satisfactory. In such land the 
growth will be so prolific that the 
farmer cannot cope with it. But 
when the soil dries, he can get to 
work with hoes. When the clearing 
has been completed, it is sometimes 
found that in parts the crop will have 
to be sown again. 

July and August are strenuous 
months on the cotton fields, but 
towards the close of the latter month, 
excepting the very rich fields, the 
crop will have been cleared of weeds 
and be from 10 to 12 inches high. 

Many of the methods employed on 
these fields must date back to very 
ancient times. 

The salluga, or sowing implement, 
has certainly a long antiquity, and is 
believed to date from Rameses’ reign. 
It is a sharply pointed blade fixed to 
a long, slightly curved handle. 
When the salluga is in use, the 
farmer places a foot on the rest above 
the blade and forces it into the top of 
a ridge, when a skilful twist produces 
a hole a few inches deep. 

Ridge after ridge is Spaced with 
neat holes. Behind the man with the 
salluga walks a boy or a girl, who 
drops a handful of the fluffy, bean- 
like seed into each hole. A deft 
push of the foot and the hole is filled. 

The modern cotton planter of other 
regions is apt to regard this as a slow 
and wasteful method, but in practice 
it seems to give the best results. 

Before this work is undertaken the 
ground receives a very heavy water- 
ing. To be sure that every fissure 
has been treated, the ridges are filled 
to the top with water. 

The irrigation is done on a 
co-operative basis, one farmer pass- 
ing on the flow from one side of his 
ground as the ridges are filled and 
receiving it from a neighbour for the 
opposite section of his holding. 

Cotton growing has had more 
influence than any other factor in 
civilising the Sudan. It is a crop in 
which the natives take considerable 
interest, probably because they use 
cotton goods so widely. 


Music and Volley-Ball 


A PDRESSING the annual general 

meeting of the Mashonaland 
Native Welfare Society in Salisbury 
recently, Sir Herbert Stanley, 
Governor of Southern Rhodesia, 
pleaded for better recreation facilities 
for natives who had taken to an 
urban life, and outlined several ways 
in which more could be done in this 
direction. 

Sir Herbert particularly mentioned 
the Ceylon game of volley-ball which, 
unlike football, did not require so 
limited a number of players. It was 
also cheap and highly appreciated 
by native races. 


Continuing, the Governor said : 
“‘ The native love of, and talent for, 
music should be fostered and stimu- 
lated. If natives were given the 
opportunity of practising that talent 
the result would be pleasing to them- 
selves and to those who listened to 
them. But it was to be hoped that 
it would be their own music and not 
jazz.”’ 


Six Millions from 
Minerals 


predicted many months 

ago that Southern Rhodesia 
would extract from her mines 
£6,000,000 worth of minerals this 
year. 

Latest figures, which have just 
come to hand and which cover the 
first eleven months of the year, show 
that £5,698,000 worth has already 
been mined. In the twelve months of 
1934 £5,687,000 of minerals were 
mined. 

Gold has accounted for the greater 
part of last year’s total, but 1985 has 
also seen an increased production of 
base metals. 

To the eleven months’ total gold 
contributed  £4,633,903, asbestos 
£581,921, coal £813,588 and chrome 
£140,428. 


The Bulawayo Aerodrome in 
Southern Rhodesia, curiously 
enough, is built on gold. 

Soil from a trench dug round the 
aerodrome boundary for a cable to 
supply current for the landing lights 
was sent to the assay office. 

The experts got to work and found 
it contained gold in the proportion of 
six pennyweights to a ton of soil. 
The amount, however, which aero- 
planes may carry away with them on 
their wheels is negligible. 


Mining Plants Moved 
By Air 
AEROPLANES have revolutionised 

industrial pioneer work in 
Canada. Jobs that would, twenty- 
five years ago, have taken months, 
if not years to carry out are being 
completed in a few weeks. 

The latest and greatest has just 
been reported from the Chibougamau 
goldfields, way up in the frozen 
North, where a special mining plant 
has been transported entirely by 
plane. This was an important land- 
mark in the history of Canadian 
mining, and the first complete 
mining plant of any kind to be taken 
into the area. 

This is how it was done. 

In order to ascertain the carrying 
capacity and best method of packing 
or loading the equipment, the 
Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Company, 
in conjunction with the Canadian 
Airways, who were to provide the 
*planes and transportation, built full- 
sized models of the loading doors 
and freight holds of the ’planes that 
were to be used. 

In their plant at Sherbrooke, Que., 
they experimented with the ’plane 
models to find out the most simple 


and economical manner in which ty 
break down and pack the compressor 
hoist, and other parts. 

In some cases where it was foun 
that a base, perhaps, was too long or 
too heavy, it was cut in two ang 
fitted up so that it could be re-joing 
at the property with ease and safety. 

Numerous other points, incident. 
ally, were also discovered which wil} 
be of future value in determining 
whether certain types and sizes ¢ 
machinery can be shipped piecemea| 
in aeroplanes. 

A start was made 
autumn, when the 
equipped with floats. 

Cold weather came on and skis 
were fitted, and eventually the 
mammoth job was completed. 

South Africa also makes use of air 
services for transportation of mining 
plant, but in Canada, where weather 
conditions are vastly different, the 
success of the experiment is an 
achievement. 


early last 
*planes were 


History on a Postage 
Stamp 
NEW 


aspects of — Southern 
Rhodesian history are being 
brought to light by postage stamps. 

At a meeting of the Colony’s 
Philatelic Society, Mr. B. L. R. Fox, 
a Bulawayo collector, revealed many 
unsuspected romances of Rhodesia’s 
past. 

He first disclosed the fact that 
Rhodesia was once a town in what is 
now Northern Rhodesia, and that it 
boasted a private telegraph service 
for which private telegraph stamps 
were printed. This town is now 
known as Kalungwisi, but Mr. Fox 
made his discovery by a stamp bear- 
ing a postmark ‘‘ Rhodesia B.C.A.” 
and after investigation found that 
this was the original postmark of the 
town of Rhodesia which at that time 
came under the administration of the 
British Central African Company. 

The meeting decided that a 
national collection of Rhodesian 
stamps should be housed in the 
Historic Department of the Colony’s 
Museum. 


The news that the zoological 
authorities at Regents Park, London, 
are to import a swarm of stingless 
Southern Rhodesian bees __has 
inaugurated in that colony a wide- 
spread research. ; 

One newspaper is appealing to its 
readers to let it know by letter if 
they obtain a small swarm or a queen 
and a few workers so that the papet 
might pass the information on to 
London. 

It is stated in the “ appeal” that 
it is thought that it will not be poss- 
ible to send the bees before the 
beginning of the next English 
summer as the cold of the European 
winter on the journey might kill the 
bees. 

The bee itself, known as the M’pati 
or Bongolwani, is never known to 
sting and, although little larger than 
a bluebottle, its honey is very sweet: 
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FORGOTTEN 
DEEDS OF 
THE EMPIRE 


The Burghers of the Cape 


By Professor A. P. Newton 


1 reading news from South Africa 

one cannot fail to notice how 
frequently there appear among the 
names of the leaders of the Union, 
not only Dutch and English sur- 
names, as we should expect, but fine 
old French ones like De Villiers, Du 
Plessis, Du Toit and so on. 


They recur all through South 
African history, and therefore can- 
not be merely the names of individual 
immigrants as is, for example, a 
Swedish name in this country. 


In reality an interesting piece of 
history is to be found when we trace 
the reason, and it has had a consider- 
able influence in shaping the course 
of affairs in Cape Colony. 


The Cape of Good Hope was 
originally discovered by Bartholo- 
mew Diaz at the end of the fiftienth 
century, and Table Bay was regularly 
visited by Portuguese ships sailing 
to India during the whole of the next 
hundred years. 


But no settlement was made and 
the ships merely called to obtain 
fresh water or to repair damage. 


The first to propose a permanent 
occupation were two Englishmen, 
Captains Shillinge and Fitzherbert, 
who, in the reign of James I, made a 
formal annexation of the Cape in the 
name of the King of England. 


However, no steps were taken to 
continue the occupation, and Table 
Bay continued to be a no-man’s-land 
visited by passing ships of all nations 
to take in water or to obtain fresh 
meat or wild sorrel which was used 
as a preventive of scurvy, the terrible 
scourge of the sailors of that time. 


Under the Commonwealth both the 
English and the Dutch East India 


Typical dress of the well-to-do Cape 

farmer in late 18th century. The 

farmer and his flint-lock were almost 

inseparable and his skill with the 
weapon remarkable 


A typical large farm, Groene Cloof, in late [8th century. Note typical Dutch 
colonial architecture 


Companies were balancing the 
advantages of the Cape and the 
island of St. Helena as a refreshment 
station for their ships, and finally the 
Dutch decided on the Cape, while the 
English almost at the same moment 
occupied St. Helena. 


It was in 1652 that Jan van 
Riebeerk was sent out by the Dutch 
Company to occupy the Cape Penin- 
sula, whose fertility had been most 
favourably reported on by investigat- 
ing commissioners sent out a little 
earlier. 

The idea was to rear cattle and 
fresh provisions there with which to 
supply the East Indiamen on their 
voyages to and from the Dutch 
factories and possessions in the Malay 
Archipelago. 


The new post, which became 
known as Kaapstad, received its 
orders from the headquarters at 
Batavia, and so it remained until the 
downfall of the Netherlands East 
India Company towards the end of 
the eighteenth century. 


The only white inhabitants at first 
were a few officials and soldiers in 
the employ of the Company who 
garrisoned a fort to protect the 
anchorage against possible attacks by 
their English rivals in that time of 
war, 


They brought from Batavia a few 
Malay slaves or servants, and that 
accounts for the Malay element in the 
population of modern Cape Town. 


The Company sent out a stock of 
cattle from Holland and a_ few 
families of emigrants from the agri- 
culturists of the Dutch countryside 
to tend and herd them. 


These peasants were called in 
Dutch boeren, or as we should say in 
English ‘ boors,” and they were 
simple, unlettered folk, who spoke a 
rough, country langnage or dialect 
which was the genesis of the Taal, 
the speech of the up-country Boers of 
South Africa until in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century Afrikaans 
was developed as a literary language. 


There was a considerable gulf 


between the able and cultured officials 
in Cape Town and the cattle farmers 
of the countryside who gradually 
moved further and further inland in 
search of fresh pastures for their 
herds, but gradually the gulf was 
narrowed as retired officials made 
their home in South Africa and began 
to take up lands for themselves and 
to rear farmer sons. 


The process of development was 
accelerated when in the last quarter 
of the seventeenth century a fine 
new element was introduced into the 
population. 


By the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, Louis XIV withdrew tolera- 
tion of the Reformed Religion in 
France, and thousands of his 
Huguenot subjects had to leave their 
native land and seek new homes 
abroad. 


Many of them fled to Holland, and 
there some Huguenots came to an 
agreement with the East India Com- 
pany to go out to the Cape. 


There were only a few hundreds in 
all, but in a population so small as 
that of the Cape Colony still was, 
they made a considerable difference. 


They were of high character and 
strong will, as they had proved by 
their refusal to forsake their faith, 
but in addition they were gifted with 
the traditional French skill in agri- 
culture and they brought with them 
a knowledge of the culture of the 
vine. 

The soil and climate of the Cape 
Peninsula proved peculiarly favour- 
able to the vines, and before long 
flourishing vineyards were adding 
greatly to the wealth of some of the 
Governors like Simon van der Stel. 


Despite all the prohibitions of the 
Company against the engagement of 
their employees in business for their 
own account, it was they who built 
up large estates for themselves and 
founded with the skill and initiative 
of the Huguenots an industry which 
in the course of the eighteenth 
century made Cape wines celebrated 
all over Europe. 
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Future of Fixed Trusts 


By Our City Editor 


HE Stock Exchange Sub - Committee 

appointed to enquire into the position of 

Fixed Trusts had a most difficult task to 
perform. First, it must be remembered that the 
whole movement is in many ways entirely opposed 
to the best interests of the Stock Exchange 
members themselves. Second, the Fixed Trust 
has now a very large hold on the investors of this 
country, it being estimated that something like 
£50,000,000 of capital is now involved in the move- 
ment; and third, many members of the Stock 
Exchange are closely involved in the operation of 
fixed trusts while others have found it profitable 
to put into fixed trust investments many of their 
clients. Bearing these facts in mind it is scarcely 
to be wondered at that the Stock Exchange should 
have merely recommended legislation to prevent 
abuse of the Fixed Trust movement and have 
evaded the task of drawing up proposals for their 
complete control by the Stock Exchange Com- 
mittee itself. 


Government legislation is hardly likely to be 
productive of any material changes in present con- 
ditions and, in any case, promoters of investment 
opportunities have in the past usually found ways 
and means of overcoming undesirable official con- 
ditions so as to comply with the letter of the law. 
It seems a pity that the Stock Exchange should 
have failed to achieve complete co-operation in this 
matter with the banks who are, with one or two 
notable exceptions, actively interested in the fixed 
trust movement, to lay down conditions under 
which Fixed Trusts could obtain Stock Exchange 
recognition. 


Suggested Lines of Control 


Fixed Trusts should be subject to restriction as 
to the amount spent in advertising and as to the 
margin over the market price at which they may 
offer the securities in their portfolio to the investor. 
At present a considerable proportion of the small 
investor’s money, if he should buy Fixed Trust 
sub-units, goes in advertisement and management 
charges. The yield which he obtains on his out- 
lay, in other words, is not as large as if he invested 
it himself, in large amounts, in the securities 
represented by the Fixed Trust sub-units. The 
management of the Trust should be such as to 


satisfy the appropriate Committee of the Stog, 
Exchange and also a similar body representative of 
the banks. 


So far there has apparently been no trouble ip 
this respect, but enlargement of the movement may 
bring abuse. Fixed conditions should also be laid 
down as to those entitled to act as Trustees, who 
handle the securities purchased on the certificate. 
holders’ behalf and distribute to them the dividends 
collected on the holding. Further, conditions 
might also be imposed, as has been suggested 
upon the proportion of the Trust’s holdings in any 
one class of security. This, however, is a mor 
difficult matter and, as a general rule, it is not 
possible to protect the investor against himself; he 
should realise by reading the particulars issued by 
the Trust that his holding, in the majority of 
cases, represents securities of a speculative or semi. 
speculative character. Otherwise the high yield 
offered could not be obtained. 


It is to be hoped that, legislation or not, the 
Stock Exchange Committee will take steps to pre. 
vent investment in Fixed Trusts being made a 
matter so profitable to brokers that they are biased 
in favour of fixed trust investment when advising 
their clients. At present double commissions may 
be received by purchases of securities for the Trusts 
and purchases of the Trust sub-units for clients. 
This is a highly undesirable state of affairs, as also 
is the canvassing of bank managers on behalf of 
the trusts. These are matters for the Stock Ex. 
change and the banks themselves to deal with. 
Non-compliance with such regulations as those 
suggested could be answered by refusal to allow 
transactions in the units of a Fixed Trust through 
the clearing banks or through the Stock Exchange. 
It is recognised that these proposals would involve 
some difficulty in practice, but they would surely 
be far more effective than any amount of official 
legislation. It is satisfactory to note that the Fixed 
Trusts are taking the initiative in forming @ 
national association, a most desirable step in the 
direction of self-organisation and control. 


Life Assurance Records 
The Life Assurance movement continues to grow 
in popularity as a means of saving, provision, and 
investment, and it is most satisfactory to note that 
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the first-class offices are participating to the full 
in the expansion. Several of them report records 
for the past year in the amount of new business 
written, among these being the North British & 
Mercantile with £5,500,000 against the previous 
year’s record of £5,286,000. The Prudential wrote 
over £4,000,000 more in the ordinary branch than 
in 1934, the figure of £27,800,000 being a record. 
In the industrial branch the increase in annual 
premium was £600,000. 


British America Tobacco 


Net profits of the British-American Tobacco Company 
for the year to September 30 last were slightly above the 
previous year’s figure at £5,469,171, and the 20 per cent. 
tax-free dividend, the same as that paid for 1933-34, was 
again amply covered. The company’s holdings in sub- 
sidiaries appear in the balance-sheet at £24,349,000 and in 
associated companies at £3,963,666, the auditors reporting 
that their value is largely in excess of this aggregate. 
The company has, in addition, £7,718,000 in cash, so that 
its financial position fully justifies the stock being re- 
garded as a “‘ gilt-edged industrial.” The yield at 5% 
js just under 3% per cent. free-of-tax, or about 4% per 
cent. gross, a good return considering the class of the 
investment. 
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BROADCASTING 


Television and the Films 
BY ALAN HOWLAND 


OBODY was more disappointed than I to 
learn that television was to be placed at the 
tender mercies of the B.B.C. I could almost 

see those bureaucratic tentacles enveloping and 
eventually stifling this new form of entertainment. 
I looked forward with horror to a visual pro- 
gramme devised on the same lines as the ordinary 
broadcast programmes. If current events are any 
guide my horror is likely to be turned to dismay 
before the year is out. 

For see what has happened. The B.B.C., 
realising that it is easier to televise from an 
existent film than it is to provide direct television, 
has based its plans on the co-operation of the film 
industry. This co-operation is not forthcoming. 
The film industry simply will not play, and so the 
B.B.C. is faced with the ultimatum that no film 
may be televised until three months after its 
exhibition to the public. This means that the 
B.B.C. must either (a) found its own film produc- 
tion unit or (b) devise direct television programmes 
in its own studios. The first alternative is 
obviously impossible from the financial standpoint ; 
the second is, to say the least of it, a very dismal 
thought indeed. 


One may ask, why should the B.B.C. imagine 
that it can get away with reproducing in our homes 
films which have been produced at tremendous 
cost by outside organisations, and which, if we care 
to, we can see at our local cinema? The answer 
is that the B.B.C. always relies on someone else 
to do the donkey work and then comes, hat in 
hand, to collect the applause. 


To which ever part of the programmes one turns 
one’s attention it is the same story. It is cheaper 
and easier to adapt an existent stage play for 
broadcasting than it is to create a real radio drama. 
It is easier, though not perhaps cheaper, to shove 
an existing and quite unsuitable music-hall act in 
front of the microphone than it is to build up and 
train a radio variety act. It is easier and cheaper 
to relay a meaningless excerpt from a London 
theatre than it is to persuade somebody to write 
a musical comedy for the microphone. 


In the case of television, as far as the film 
industry is concerned, it would seem that the 
B.B.C. is going to get ‘‘ ought for ought,”’ and it 
will in consequence be thrown back on its own 
resources. What those resources are we all know 
and I, for one, know pretty well what to expect. 
I still believe that Television must:come, and when 
it does it will not be because of the B.B.C., but in 
spite of it. 
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CINEMA 
This is a Bad Picture 


BY MARK FORREST 


T is very seldom that the management of the 
Academy make a blunder in choosing their 
foreign programmes, and_ the foreign 

colony in London and those who take an interest 
in the best continental films have had every reason 
to applaud the good sense of this organisation. 
With the best will in the world, however, I cannot 
praise Sans Famille. 


Inspired, perhaps, by the kidnapping menace 
which has been so much in the foreground of the 
American news since the war, Mr. Mallot has sat 
down to write a film story on that theme, the chief 
merits of which appear to be the close-ups of the 
long arm of coincidence which is so overworked 
that its appearance is cheered before the end of 
the picture. 


A Lot of Twaddle 


Remi, the son of Lady Milligan, is kidnapped 
owing to the machinations of his wicked uncle; 
but the kidnapper instead of killing the boy leaves 
him on the doorstep where he is rescued by another 
scoundrel. Passing from his hands into those of 
a strolling player, he fortuitously encounters his 
mother who doesn’t know him, but nevertheless 
asks him to stay for life with her. A lot of 
twaddle has to flow under the bridges before he 
does so. 


Apart from the futility of the plot, there is 
another matter which provokes laughter in the 
wrong places. The name, Lady Milligan, should 
have warned me, but I never thought that the 
director would actually lay the concluding reel in 
England. Our policemen and police court, as 
portrayed by Frenchmen, are ‘‘ things of beauty 
which are joys for ever’’; so is Green Street, 
London, which houses the kidnapper and not Lady 
Milligan as one might suppose. 


All the foregoing is so nonsensical that it would 
appear that there was no room for anything of any 
merit; however, there is, and it lies in the per- 
formance of Dorville as the kidnapper. This 
character belongs to farce and is quite out of a 
place in a tale resembling East Lynne in matter 
and treatment, but whenever he is on the screen 
there is something at which to laugh without 
having one’s tongue in one’s cheek, and that is a 
great relief. The part of Remi is played by Robert 
Lynen, who gave such an outstanding performance 
in Poil de Carotte, but the sentiment in Sans 
Famille is so ingenuous that he has no chance to 
repeat his success. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St... Ger. 2981 
Robert Lynen 


in a story of adventure, 


“SANS FAMILLE” 


—seasonable entertainment for all! 


MOTORING 


Some Startling Figures 


BY SEFTON CUMMINGS 


HERE may be some truth in the old tag that 
figures are misleading; but they can jm 
very illuminating at times. 

Take for example the statistics of motor traffi 
during 1935, in Somersetshire, which may be tals 
as a fair average county. In the first place the 
number of cars licensed in the county has neagl 
doubled during the last eight years, having jg 
creased from 11,482 in 1927 to 21,512 in 1935, while 
over the same period goods vehicles have increage 
by over 70 per cent. 

Of the money collected, £345,000 was Road 
Fund Revenue and £24,261 was local taxation op 
County Revenue while the average amount com 
tributed to the Road Fund was 16s. 6d. per head 
of the population. 

One of the most remarkable disclosures is that 
one out of every fourteen people in the county 
owns either a car or motor-cycle. When it is 
remembered that the population figure includes 
children and, of course, wives as well as husbands, 
the percentage of families which own cars is almost 
staggeringly high. Nor, as I have said, is there & 
any reason to believe that these figures are 
exceptional. 

An interesting point is that although the number 
of motor-cars licensed during 1935 exceeded the 
number licensed in 1934 by 2,559, the number of 
motor-cycles licensed fell by 1,096, which seems 
to show that the cheap light car is gradually driv- 
ing the motor-cycle out of the market. wr 


Sataration Point 
It would seem on the surfaee that so far as any 


increase in the number of motor-cars is concerned, befe 
we have nearly reached saturation point and that 

the majority of such an increase must come at the diff 
expense of the motor-cycle trade. Yet most of ut 


the motor manufacturers are greatly increasing hav 
production this year and, what is more, are selling 

the increased output, while the principal makers of 
motor-cycles are doing very well. Whether they 

will do well in the future remains, of course, to be 

seen. 

Actually, judging by American figures, we have M 
not yet nearly reached saturation point. Better ac 
wages, cheaper cars, and easy purchase terms have com 
put the modern light car within the reach of nearly 
all except the lowest paid workers. In fact, the h 
chief obstacle to further expansion in sales is now the 
not initial cost, but running expenses, petrol, disc 
insurance, and taxation. The latter has _ been 
reduced; but petrol is rather highly taxed, 
although I must admit that a tax on fuel seems 
fairer than a tax on the vehicle itself, as the owner 
then pays according to the amount he uses the 
roads. 

It must be remembered that many people only 
use their cars during week-ends, so that thé 
majority of the amount they pay in licensing dug 
is unproductive in as much as they get nothing 
for it. 
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